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PREFACE 


This book is written in commemoration of the 50th anniversary of 
revolutionary committees and the revolutionary committee movement in 
the Cultural Revolution era of the People’s Republic of China (PRC). 
Revolutionary committees were established at all levels of local govern- 
ment, and in factories and mines, colleges and universities, troupes and 
hospitals, and trades and stores. This book considers local government 
revolutionary committees only, as organizations other than local govern- 
ment were not the organ of state power at local level. Specifically, the 
book focuses on revolutionary committees at province level, including 
municipalities and autonomous regions. The book is a purely analytical 
text, involving no value judgement of social institutions and political sys- 
tems. It presents the mode of governance of revolutionary committees, 
and makes historical and comparative assessments of modes of govern- 
ance on success and failure. It explores a mode of governance in future 
perspectives. 

Revolutionary committees were unified governing bodies in local 
governance during the Cultural Revolution period in the PRC. 
Revolutionary committees possessed supremacy in their early days 
and heydays. They exerted unified leadership with streamlined govern- 
ance and administration, encompassing the Party and government and 
spanning the legislature, executive and judiciary. Nonetheless, the early 
fallouts of the pioneering revolutionary committees and their leaders 
signalled the worrying ciphers. The heydays of revolutionary commit- 
tees turned out to be short-lived. The last episode was soon to close in 
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regression, leaving many assorted anecdotes that have lingered 50 years 
on. Emotions fading, it is the time to look beyond the fantasies, feuds, 
passions, anarchies and rivalries positively, nothing in history has hap- 
pened in vain. 

The book is written in the framework of historical materialist histo- 
riography. Its worldview about human society and history as articulated 
by historical materialism is that “human beings enter into definite rela- 
tions of production independent of their will, which are appropriate to 
a given stage in the development of their material forces of production. 
The totality of these relations of production constitutes the economic 
structure or infrastructure of society, on which arises a legal and politi- 
cal superstructure’ (Marx 1859). Accordingly, actions and trials taken by 
the revolutionary masses and revolutionary committees in the Cultural 
Revolution era are assessed in the book in the vicinity of material, social 
and intellectual life and economic, political and legal structures. Some 
became realities and some others were fantasies. They were the entities of 
the unity while being full of the conflicts of opposites, experiencing the 
negation of the negation constantly. The book unfolds along these lines 
throughout a historic epoch half a century ago and beyond. 


Plymouth, UK Peijie Wang 
February 2017 
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CHAPTER 1 


Battles for Seizure of Power and the Making 
of Revolutionary Committees 


PMB BiB EAE 


Abstract This chapter presents the birth and pursuit of revolutionary com- 
mittees in the revolutionary storms of, and spirited battles for, power seizure 
from the old establishments all over the country. It informs the background 
for the emergence of revolutionary committees. Crucially, the chapter pro- 
vides a chronicle of the historical events unfolding through the first revolu- 
tionary committees launched in the early 1967 to their fast withering into 
irrelevance. Three-pronged resolution in the composition of revolutionary 
committees is deliberated together with the epidemic of factionalism that 
persisted concurrently. Phenomena of pending regression to the past are 
shown, substantiated by some vividly portrayed grassroots anecdotes. 


Keywords Power seizure : Cultural Revolution : Revolutionary 
committee - Three-pronged resolution : Factionalism 


1.1 EMERGENCE OF REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTEES 
AND TIMELINE OF THEIR ESTABLISHMENT 


ART HE IG MWA 


The revolutionary committee was established at all levels of local govern- 
ment, and in factories and mines, colleges and universities, troupes and 
hospitals, and trades and stores. This book considers local government 
revolutionary committees only, as organizations other than local govern- 
ment were not the organ of state power at local level. Specifically, the book 
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focuses on revolutionary committees at province level, including munici- 
palities and autonomous regions. There was no revolutionary committee 
in central government where major nominal institutions were kept intact, 
including the Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress 
and the State Council (cabinet) that were never replaced by a revolution- 
ary committee. The central institutions of the Communist Party of China 
(CPC) were retained. The Central Committee of CPC (CCCPC), its 
Politburo and the Standing Committee of the Politburo did also endure, 
though the dominant figures of the committees changed frequently and 
significantly, except Chairman Mao Zedong of CCCPC and Premier 
Zhou Enlai of the State Council. In addition, there was a Central Cultural 
Revolution Group, as important as the Politburo at the time. But even the 
key members of this all-powerful Group kept rotating, including the chief 
of the Group, Chen Boda who was disgraced prior to the downfall of Lin 
Biao, the only Vice-Chairman of CCCPC at the time and a Vice Premier 
and Defense Minister. This was a period full of turmoil. The post of State 
Presidency was not filled or effectively filled during most of the Cultural 
Revolution period. However, a vacant State Presidency did not matter 
itself, as the power of the President at the time stemmed virtually from his 
position as (first) Vice-Chairman of CCCPC. This was contrary to local 
government where communist party committees were non-existent. 
Although the idea of revolutionary committees was derived from the 
Paris Commune, they were one step closer to parliamentary democracy 
than the pre-Cultural Revolution governance was, and much more so 
afterwards. Revolutionary committees, especially in the first wave of the 
revolutionary committee movement, followed the Paris Commune in 
three respects. Firstly, both Paris Commune and revolutionary commit- 
tees were bodies of local governance. Paris is comparable to an urban 
administrative region at province level in China, such as Shanghai. 
Indeed, the Revolutionary Committee of Shanghai Municipality was 
launched as the Shanghai People’s Commune initially. Neither the 
Paris Commune nor the revolutionary committee was envisioned for 
power seizure in the whole country.! Secondly, being called a com- 
mune, varied principles of communes applied to varied degrees to the 
Paris Commune,” as well as early day revolutionary committees and their 
variations, including the Shanghai People’s Commune. Such principles 
included self and collective governance and eradication of hierarchy and 
social status. For a revolutionary Paris Commune and revolutionary 
committees, these inspirational principles could only be applied through 
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destroying the old bureaucratic establishments. Thirdly, Both Paris 
Commune and revolutionary committees in their early days were unified 
governing bodies, exerting authority over everything from legislature, 
administration, to judiciary. 

Revolutionary committees were one step closer to parliamentary 
democracy than either of pre- and post-Cultural Revolution governance. 
First of all, the governing party exercises its leadership in the country or 
region by means of parliament or assembly. Revolutionary committees 
in early days just resembled such parliamentary democracy. The prov- 
ince revolutionary committee formulated policies and passed decrees and 
directives that were abided by and complied in the province. In contrast, 
the provincial committee of the CPC, or conventionally called the Party, 
led /leads all lines of work in the province directly pre- and post-Cultural 
Revolution. The most important policies and directives were/are the 
Party committees documents in these periods. Not only Party members 
and Party organizations, but also individuals and government depart- 
ments, must study the Party committee’s documents, and comply and 
perform the policies and directives. Secondly, the governing party forms 
the administration as the executive of the parliament or assembly and 
members of the executive must be members of the parliament or assem- 
bly.3 The head of the executive is not directly elected by the electorate 
but chosen by the governing body, who by default is the leader of the 
governing party. In the case of revolutionary committees, the head of the 
executive was the director of revolutionary committee, who by default 
was, but not necessarily, the head of the Party’s core group in the revo- 
lutionary committee if he or she was a Party member. The Party’s core 
group in the revolutionary committee mirrored the parliamentary party 
group in parliamentary democracies, such as Parliamentary labor Party 
in the UK. On the contrary, there was/is a first secretary? of provincial 
committee of the CPC pre- and post-Cultural Revolution, a post sepa- 
rate from and higher than the province governor not only in reality but 
also in name. The power resided/resides with the first secretary of the 
Party committee. 

Shanghai People’s Commune was launched on February 5, 1967, 
after the downfall of CPC Shanghai Municipality Committee. It was the 
result of the January Revolution, which was endorsed by Red Banner, 
a bimonthly of CCCPC on February 3, 1967, declaring ‘This revo- 
lutionary storm was originated in Shanghai and was called the January 
Revolution by the masses in Shanghai. The storm of the January 
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Revolution is sweeping through the whole country’ (On Struggles 
to Seize Power 1967). The Commune effectively replaced both the 
CPC Municipal Committee and the People’s Committee of Shanghai 
Municipality; the latter included legislative and executive functions. 
The Commune was renamed Revolutionary Committee of Shanghai 
Municipality on February 24, 1967, following the observations by Mao 
Zedong who was concerned with the effect of such a name for the new 
governing body on the whole country, especially central governance. 
These concerns were manifested in a CCCPC document ‘Notice on the 
Reporting and Dissemination of Struggles to Seize Power? on February 
19, 1967 (CCCPC 1967) and relayed to the whole country by an edi- 
torial in Red Banner on March 10, 1967 (On Revolutionized Three- 
Pronged Resolution 1967). 

At the same time, rebellion activities had been going on and spread- 
ing in Heilongjiang Province and Shandong Province, leading to 
the establishment of revolutionary committee in early 1967. In fact, 
the new governing body in these two provinces was launched sev- 
eral days earlier than the Shanghai People’s Commune and the name 
was closer to, and contained, revolutionary committee. It was named 
Revolutionary Committee of Red Revolts in Heilongjiang and Grand 
Union Revolutionary Committee of Proletarian Revolts in Shandong, 
inaugurated on January 31, 1967 and February 3, 1967, respectively." 
People’s Daily, the newspaper of CCCPC, and People’s Liberation Armed- 
forces Daily, congratulated on the launch of the new governing body in 
Heilongjiang with a joint editorial on February 2, 1967, the first in a 
series of editorials for congratulations on the establishment of revolu- 
tionary committees in all the provinces, municipalities and autonomous 
regions. Since Heilongjiang happens to be the eastern-most terri- 
tory that greets the first sunrise in the country, the editorial was enti- 
tled ‘A New Dawn on the Eastern Horizon’ (A New Down 1967). On 
the contrary, there was no editorial for Shanghai People’s Commune, 
which appeared to have cast controversies. The new governing body 
was renamed Revolutionary Committee on February 23, 1967 in 
Shandong and a month later on March 23, 1967 in Heilongjiang.” In 
between, Red Banner published an editorial on March 10, 1967, which 
conveyed the formal endorsement to (the naming of) revolutionary 
committees by CCCPC and Mao Zedong (On Revolutionized Three- 
Pronged Resolution 1967). In short, it called for interim governing bod- 
ies to be established in regions or organizations where power seizure 
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(i.e. overthrow of old establishments) was necessary, the governing body 
must include three groupings representing revolutionary masses, revo- 
lutionary leading cadres and the military, and it was good (applicable) 
to call such an interim governing body revolutionary committee (to call 
such an interim governing body revolutionary committee is good). The 
last piece was deliberately, mistakenly, interpreted as the “revolutionary 
committee is good. 

By the end of August and beginning of September in 1968, the last 
two province-level revolutionary committees were established in Xizang 
Autonomous Region and Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region, respec- 
tively. They were heralded by a joint editorial of Peoples Daily and 
People's Liberation Armed-forces Daily on September 5, 1968, entitled ‘It 
Is Red All over the Country’ (It Is Red 1968). A few editorials’ titles 
were a quotation from Mao Zedong’s poems. For example, the editorial 
to celebrate the establishment of Revolutionary Committee of Jiangsu 
Province was entitled ‘Exhilarated and Invigorated by Extravagant 
Transformation’, extracted from a poem written in 1949 for the takeover 
of Nanjing, the capital city of Jiangsu Province and capital of the coun- 
try under the Nationalist Party’s ruling (Exhilarated and Invigorated 
1968). The editorial for Hunan Province was entitled ‘Full of Dawn 
Glare on Land of Hibiscus’ (Full of Dawn Glare 1968). ‘It is Ever More 
Flourishing, as Fighters Contemplating Yue,’ in the South,’ was the title 
of the editorial for congratulating the establishment of Revolutionary 
Committee of Guangdong Province (It Is Ever More Flourishing 1968). 
The most prominent might be the title of the editorial for Revolutionary 
Committee of Ningxia Hui Nationality Autonomous Region. It was 
entitled ‘Man Who Never Mounted up the Great Wall Is Not a Hero’ 
(Man Who Never Mounted 1968). Four years later on February 24, 
1972, President Nixon famously declared ‘I mounted up the Great Wall 
and I became a hero’ (c.f. Li 2007; Tang 2009). All of these under- 
lined the absolute authority that Mao Zedong commanded in the late 
1960s and early 1970s, which allowed such venturing practice as the 
Cultural Revolution to take place to reform the country’ governance in 
an ostensibly completely chaotic manner, while no control was lost at the 
topmost. 

Table 1.1 lists and summarizes these events, chronicling the dates when 
the revolutionary committee was established in all the provinces, municipal- 
ities and autonomous regions (excluding Taiwan Province), together with 
the names and categories, i.c. military personnel, cadres and revolutionary 
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Table 1.1 Chronicles of revolutionary committees 


Province, Time Director Vice-directors 
municipality, established 
autonomous 
region 
Heilongjiang 01.31.1967 Pan Fusheng” (c) Wang Jiadao (m) 
Shandong 02.03.1967 Wang Xiaoyu> Yang Dezhi (m), Han Jinhai (r), Wang 
(c) Zhuquan (r), Zhao Dexiu (m) 
Shanghai 02.05.1967 Zhang Chunqiao Yao Wenyuan (c), Wang Hongwen (r), 
(c) Xu Jingxian (r, c), Wang Xiuzhen (r) 
Guizhou 02.13.1967 Li Zaihan (m) Zhang Ming (c), Li Li (c), Sun Changde 
(r), Liu Anmin (c), Kang Yanzhong (r) 
Shanxi 03.18.1967 Liu Geping (c) Zhang Riging (m), Liu Guanyi (c), 
Yuan Zhen (c), Guo Yongbiao (m), Xie 
Zhenhua (m), Jiao Guoding (c), Chen 
Yonggui (r) 
Beijing 04.20.1967 Xie Fuzhi (c) Wu De (c), Zheng Weishan (m), Fu 
Chongbi (m), Nie Yuanzi (r) 
Qinghai 08.12.1967 Liu Xianquan Zhang Jianglin (m), Xue Hongfu (c) 
(m) 
Inner 11.01.1967 Teng Haiqing Wu Tao (m), Gao Jinming (c), Huo 
Mongolia (m) Daoyu (r) 
Tianjin 12.06.1967 Xie Xuegong (c) Xiao Siming (m), Zheng Sansheng (m), 
Jiang Feng (c) 
Jiangxi 01.05.1968 Cheng Shiqing? Yang Dongliang (m), Huang Xian (c), 
(m) Yu Houde (m), Wan Lilang (r) 
Gansu 01.24.1968 Xian Henghan Xu Guozhen (m), Zhang Zhong (m), 
(m) Hu Jizong (c), Qiu Yumin(r), Xiao 
Zemin (r) 
Henan 01.27.1968 Liu Jianxun (c) Wang Xin (m), Ji Dengkui (c), Geng 
Qichang (c), Yang Liyong (m) 
Hebei 02.03.1968 Li Xuefengf (c) Liu Zihou (c), Ma Hui (m), Zeng Mei 
(m), Zhang Yinghui (m), Liu Dianchen 
(r), Geng Changsuo (c, r) 
Hubei 02.05.1968 Zeng Siyu (m) Liu Feng (m), Zhang Tixue (c), Ren 


Aisheng (c), Liang Renkui (m), Zhu 
Hongxia (r), Rao Xingli (r, c), Yang 
Daoyuan (r), Zhang Guoli (r) 


(continued) 
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Table 1.1 (continued) 


Province, 
municipality, 
autonomous 
region 


Time 
established 


Director 


Vice-directors 


Guangdong 


Jilin 


Jiangsu 


Zhejiang 


Hunan 


Ningxia 


Anhui 


Shaanxi 


Liaoning 


02.21.1968 


03.06.1968 


03.23.1968 


03.24.1968 


04.08.1968 


04.10.1968 


04.18.1968 


05.01.1968 


05.10.1968 


Huang 
Yongsheng? (m) 


Wang Huaixiang 


(m) 
Xu Shiyou (m) 


Nan Ping” (m) 


Li Yuan (m) 


Kang Jianmin 


(m) 
Li Desheng (m) 


Li Ruishan (c) 


Chen Xilian (m) 


Kong Shiquan (m), Chen Yu (c), Wang 
Shoudao (c), Qiu Guoguang (m), Yan 
Zhongchuan (m), Huang Ronghai (m), 
Liu Jifa (r), Huang Yuying (r) 

Ruan Bosheng (c), Zheng Jiqiao (c), 
Xiao Daosheng (m), He Youfa (m) 

Wu Dasheng (m), Yang Guangli (m), 
Wang Ting (m), Peng Chong (c) 

Chen Liyun(m), Xiong Yingtang (m), 
Zhou Jianren (c), Lai Keke (c), Wang 
Zida(c), Zhang Yongsheng (r), Hua 
Yinfeng (r) 

Long Shujin (m), Hua Guofeng (c), 
Zhang Bosen (c), Yang Dayi (m), 

Liu Shunwen (m), Hu Yong (r), Ye 
Weidong (r) 

Zhang Huaili (m), Xu Hongxue (m), 
Wang Zhiqiang (c), An Jianguo (r) 
Song Peizhang (m), Li Renzhi (c), Liao 
Chengmei (m), Yang Xiaochun (c), 

Xu Wencheng (r), Zhang Xiuying (r), 
Zhang Jiayun (r) 

Huang Jingyao (m), Hu Wei (m), Yang 
Huanmin (m), Xiao Chun (c), Zhang 
Peixin (r), Ma Xisheng (r), Shan Yingjie 
(r), Wang Fengqin (r), Li Shiying (r), 
Sun Fulin (r), Yang Mengyun (r), Gu 
Fengming (m) 

Li Boqiu (m), Yang Chunpu (c), Wang 
Liang (c), Yang Di (m), Yang Qi (m), 
Mao Yuanxin (r), Wei Fengying (r), 

He Baocheng (r), Wang Fengen (r), 
Liu Zhongli (r), Yu Guilan (r), Zhang 
Zhiguo (r), Wei Liling (r), Hao Yitian 
(r), Liu Shengtian (r) 


(continued) 
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Table 1.1 (continued) 


Province, Time Director Vice-directors 

municipality, established 

autonomous 

region 

Sichuan 05.31.1968 Zhang Guohua Li Dazhang (c), Liang Xingchu (m), 
(m) Liu Jieting (c), Tian Bao (c), Zhang 


Xiting (r, c), Xu Chi (c), Deng Xingguo 
(r), Jiang Haiyun (r), Wang Henglin 
(r), Peng Jiazhi (r), Zhang Sizhou (r), 
Feng Yude (r), Cai Wenbin (r), Yang 
Zhicheng (r), Dan Kuanrong (r) 

Yunnan 08.13.1968 Tan Furen'(m) Zhou Xing (c), Chen Kang (m), Lu 
Ruilin (m), Liu Minghui (c), Huang 
Zhaoqi (r), Li Yi (r), Xu Xuehui (r), 
Duan Baozhen (r) 

Fujian 08.14.1968 Han Xianchu Pi Dingjun (m), Zhu Yaohua (m), 

(m) Lan Rongyu (c), Ye Song (c), Wu 

Hongxiang (c), Huang Yaxian (c), 
Zhuang Zhipeng (r), Tian Yumin (r), 
Hong Xiuzong (r), Zheng Huopai (r), 
Wang Yunji (r) 

Guangxi 08.26.1968 Wei Guoqing (c) Ou Zhifu (m), Wei Youzhu (m), Jiao 
Hongguang (m), Huo Chengzhong 
(m), An Pingsheng (c), Wei Shijing (r), 
Lin Fuwen (r), Mao Fengluan (r), Liao 
Weixiong (r), Long Zhiming (r), Yan 
Jingtang (r), Zeng Chunsheng (r) 

Xizang 09.05.1968 Zeng Yongyai Ren Rong (m), Chen Mingyi (m), 

(m) Ba Sang (c, r), Liao Buyun (m), Yang 

Dongsheng (Xie Rao Deng Zhu) (c), 
Miao Peiyi (c), Apei Awangjinmei (c), 
Tao Changsong (r), Liu Shaomin (r), 
Tu Deng Ni Ma (c), Zhu Jingshang, Ma 
Ruihua, Ci Ren La Mu (r) 


(continued) 
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Table 1.1 (continued) 


Province, Time Director Vice-directors 

municipality, established 

autonomous 

region 

Xinjiang 09.05.1968 Long Shujink Wang Enmao (c), Saifuding Aizezi 
(m) (c), Guo Peng (m), Pei Zhouyu (m), 


Li Quanchun (m), Yang Liye (r), Hu 
Liangcai (r), Zi Ya (r), Wu Julun (r) 


m--military, c—cadre, r—revolutionary mass or rebel 

“Removed and replaced in August 1971 by Wang Jiadao, then the only Vice-Director, Commander of 
Provincial Military District, major general 

‘Lost power in May 1969, officially removed and replaced in March 1971 by Yang Dezhi, then Vice- 
Director, Commander of Jinan Military Command, colonel general 

“Lost power in October 1969, was Vice Political Commissar of Provincial Military District at the time, 
senior colonel, promoted to Vice Political Commissar of Kunming Military Command and First Political 
Commissar of Provincial Military District after becoming Director; officially removed and replaced in May 
1971 by Lan Yinong, Vice Political Commissar and then Political Commissar of No. 54 Corps, senior colonel 
4Lost power in early 1968, made Vice Political Commissar of Beijing Military Command and First 
Political Commissar of Provincial Military District after becoming Director; officially removed and 
replaced in April 1971 by Xie Zhenhua, Commander of No. 69 Corps, major general 

Dismissed in June 1972 for the alleged involvement with the Lin Biao clique 

‘First Secretary of CCCPC North China Bureau, First Political Commissar of Beijing Military Command 
and First Secretary of Party Committee of Beijing Municipality before the Cultural Revolution, removed 
in January 1971 after the incident at the Second Plenary Session of the Ninth CCCPC convened 
between August 23 and September 6, 1970; Liu Zihou, then Vice-Director and former First Secretary 
of Party Committee of Hebei Province before the Cultural Revolution, became Director 

#Replaced by Lieutenant Colonel General Liu Xingyuan, Second Political Commissar of Guangzhou 
Military Command, in June 1969; Colonel General Huang Yongsheng, Commander of Guangzhou 
Military Command, was appointed to PLA Chief of Staff in March 1968 and became a member of 
Politburo of CCCPC in April 1969 at the First Plenary Session of the Ninth CCCPC, no longer appro- 
priate to be Director as he had to be stationed in Beijing 

Political Commissar of No. 20 Corps, senior colonel then major general, concurrently Political 
Commissar of Provincial Military District after Major General Long Qian was removed from the post; at 
the same time, Commander of No. 20 Coprs, Major General Xiong Yingtang, was made Commander of 
Provincial Military District concurrently as well after Major General Zhang Xiushan was removed from 
the post; dismissed in May 1972 for the alleged involvement with the Lin Biao clique; succeeded by Tan 
Qilong, former First Secretary of Party Committee of Shandong Province before the Cultural Revolution 
‘Assassinated on December 17, 1970 by an officer who was placed under investigation; Political 
Commissar of Kunming Military Command, lieutenant colonel general; his predecessor, Yan Hongyan, 
committed suicide on January 8, 1967 after an argument on the phone with Chen Boda, Chief of Central 
Cultural Revolution Group; Colonel General Yan Hongyan was First Secretary of Party Committee of 
Yunan Province, as well as First Political Commissar of Kunming Military Command, a nominal post to 
reflect the leadership of the Party, so he was a civilian rather than a military serviceman at the time 
iVice-Commander and then Commander of Xizang Military Territory, major general; vacated the post 
when being appointed to Vice-Commander of Shenyang Military Command in November 1970 

kWas Vice-Director of Revolutionary Committee of Hunan Province while Commander of Provincial Military 
District, major general; appointed Commander of Xinjiang Military Territory and then became Director of 
Revolutionary Committee; dismissed in July 1972 for the alleged involvement with the Lin Biao clique 
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masses or rebels, of directors and vice-directors of the revolutionary com- 
mittees. It was a turbulent era, with a few of the directors being discharged 
dramatically in less than 3 years of their inauguration. Although revolu- 
tionary masses were among vice-directors in most revolutionary commit- 
tees, directors were either military personnel or CPC provincial secretary 
or governor rank cadres, with the People’s Liberation Armed-forces (PLA) 
playing a dominant role. There was indeed one of revolutionary masses 
and rebels who headed the committee. Fan Zhengmei, a student of Harbin 
Normal University, was Head of Squad for the leadership of Revolutionary 
Committee of Red Revolts of Heilongjiang Province at the inception of 
the committee on January 31, 1967 until March 23, 1967 when the com- 
mittee was renamed Revolutionary Committee of Heilongjiang Province, 
the name preferred or prescribed exclusively by the central leadership. The 
adoption of head of squad was to demonstrate a streamlined, efficient 
organization, departing from the past bureaucracy that was deemed too 
big and complex. During this period, Pan Fusheng, the de facto leader of 
the committee and director of the renamed committee, was an advisor; the 
other advisor was Wang Jiadao, Commander of Provincial Military District, 
who became the only vice-director of the renamed committee. They 
became Head and Vice-Head of Squad while Fan Zhengmei was made a 
Member of the Standing Committee of Revolutionary Committee. 


1.2 REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTEES IN ACTION— 
REVOLUTIONARY THREE-PRONGED RESOLUTION 


=k R le 


The editorial of Red Banner on March 10, 1967 (On Revolutionary 
Three-Pronged Resolution 1967) began with and expounded Mao 
Zedong’s idea of Revolutionary Three-Pronged Resolution, i.e. com- 
bining three categories of leads of revolutionary mass organizations who 
truly represented the vast number of masses, representatives of PLA sta- 
tioned locally and revolutionary leading cadres in revolutionary com- 
mittees. They were interim governing bodies, it had been pointed 
out a few times, indicating they would progress into or be replaced by 
a kind of formal, permanent institutions or authorities. The edito- 
rial was published following the first wave of the establishment of 
revolutionary committees, aiming at guiding the establishment of rev- 
olutionary committees that were to follow, primarily their composi- 
tions and justifications of the inclusion of the three groupings. None of 
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the three groupings could be missing, it was emphasized. Nevertheless, 
the three groupings were unbalanced. There was a mood of reluctance 
to include leads of revolutionary mass organizations or rebels in revo- 
lutionary committees, even if they were interim institutions. Except the 
PLA, the merit of the other two groupings of leads of revolutionary mass 
organizations and revolutionary leading cadres was presented in a typical 
dialectical approach of ‘one divides into two’, i.e. the unity and conflict 
of opposites, while ‘development is the “struggle” of opposites’, experi- 
encing the negation of the negation constantly (Lenin 1914; Mao 1937). 
The editorial stressed ‘... must let the leads of revolutionary mass organi- 
zations play a full role in the three-pronged interim governing bodies, 
must pay attention to their views, and must not treat them as the accom- 
panying show ...’ (On Revolutionary Three-Pronged Resolution 1967), 
which clearly expressed the concern or intention that they would play an 
inferior and subordinate role, as they did. The editorial even went on to 
quantify the percentage of the opposites: ‘the shortcomings and mistakes 
made by the leads of revolutionary mass organizations who truly repre- 
sented the vast number of masses were a problem of one finger out of ten 
fingers; they were a problem in the course of march on’ (ibid). This unin- 
tentionally cast the foreshadowing for the imminent conflicts as any side 
of the opposites could accuse the other side of being the one finger, which 
unfortunately materialized. Similarly, the assessment applied to leading 
cadres: ‘a small number of establishment figures advocating capitalism, 
condensed to capitalist roaders as commonly found in the English litera- 
ture, have been exposed. Meanwhile, the majority of our cadres have been 
proven to be good and moderately good’ (ibid). It was declared that the 
former must not be forcefully included in the three-pronged governing 
bodies, while the latter should be made allies and be assigned to appropri- 
ate jobs; some of them may also take part in the interim governing bodies. 
Yet again, it was difficult to identify and justify who were the former and 
who else were the latter, which was prone to counter and false accusa- 
tions. Only the PLA were exempt from the scrutiny of the ‘one divides 
into two’ methodology. In the worst-case scenario, it was protectively 
pointed out ‘local military personnel in some places might possibly make 
temporary mistakes in performing the “Support the Left” tasks under 
the complex circumstances of class struggle’, which should be solved in 
a benign manner between the truly revolutionary Lefts and the military. 
‘The great PLA were the pillars of the proletarian dictatorship’, it was 
maintained. It went on to applaud the PLA that ‘the engagement of the 
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PLA in the revolutionary three-pronged interim governing bodies has 
played an immensely important role in accomplishing triumphantly the 
task of power seizure’ (ibid). The editorial remarked wistfully that ‘force- 
ful inclusion of those cadres who adhere to their mistakes stubbornly in 
the three-pronged governing bodies is not at all seizing power from capi- 
talist roaders, with which recurrences will emerge’, and ominously, ‘brings 
about the return to power of the fallen capitalist roaders’ (ibid). It did 
eventually nonetheless. 

Three of the directors at the inception of the respective provin- 
cial revolutionary committees were previously the first secretary of 
the CPC provincial committee of the same province or autonomous 
region. Pan Fusheng was appointed First Secretary of CPC Committee 
of Heilongjiang Province in January 1966, on the eve of the Cultural 
Revolution. He had been Chief of All-China Federation of Supply and 
Marketing Cooperatives prior to Heilongjiang since he was rehabili- 
tated in 1962. While Liu Jianxun briefly left Henan as First Secretary 
of CPC Committee of Henan Province for Beijing to become Member 
of Secretariat of CPC Committee of Beijing Municipality in September 
1966. He returned to Henan and became Director of Revolutionary 
Committee of Henan Province at its inception in January 1968. Wei 
Guoging, a colonel general, was First Secretary of CPC Committee of 
Guangxi Zhuang Nationality Autonomous Region before the Cultural 
Revolution and became Director of Revolutionary Committee of 
Guangxi Zhuang Nationality Autonomous Region at its inception in 
August 1968. The military played a dominant role—19 directors were 
from the PLA and the rest nine were civilian cadres, none were the leads 
of revolutionary mass organizations. The military accounted for more 
than two-thirds of the total number of directors. Three of the civilian 
cadre directors, Pan Fusheng, Wang Xiaoyu and Liu Geping, soon lost 
the power and were formally replaced in 1971, all by military generals, 
reducing further the number of civilian cadre directors, increasing the 
military representation to nearly four-fifths. 

As to the composition of the three-pronged revolutionary commit- 
tee, the PLA played a leading role too. The actual numbers and per- 
centages of leads of revolutionary mass organizations, representatives 
of the PLA and revolutionary leading cadres varied between provinces, 
albeit there was a general and persistent pattern. Two cases of Jiangsu 
Province and Anhui Province are scrutinized herewith. There were 165 
members in Revolutionary Committee of Jiangsu Province, including 
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10 contingent reserve members. About 95 out of the 155 members 
were the representatives of revolutionary masses, accounting for 57.5%; 
among them, there were 37 representatives of workers, accounting for 
22.5%; 18 representatives of poor and lower middle peasants, account- 
ing for 11.0%; 28 representatives of the Red Guard, accounting for 
17.0%; and 12 representatives of revolutionary masses in other sectors, 
accounting for 7.0%. The military and the revolutionary leading cadres 
accounted for 18.2% each with 60 representatives between them. The 
figures seemed to indicate a predominant presence and representation of 
revolutionary masses in the revolutionary committee that accounted for 
more than half of the members, but moving up the organizational hier- 
archy, the involvement and contribution of revolutionary masses became 
less and less significant. Among the 39 members of the standing com- 
mittee of the revolutionary committee, there were 16 representatives of 
revolutionary masses, including eight workers, two poor and lower mid- 
dle peasants, four red guards and two office workers; they accounted 
for 41.0%. There were 12 military officers, accounted for 30.8% and 11 
revolutionary cadres, accounted for 28.2%. None of the representatives 
of masses were made a vice-director (Nanjing Military Command 1968). 
Colonel General Xu Shiyou was Director of Revolutionary Committee 
of Jiangsu Province, being Commander of Nanjing Military Command. 
Three out of four vice-directors were from the military, top of them 
being Senior Colonel Wu Dasheng, Vice-Chief of Logistics Department 
of Nanjing Military Command, a post considered to be the most rele- 
vant to the management and governance of civilian organizations, espe- 
cially for the economy and production. He was indeed in charge of the 
running of the revolutionary committee as a de facto director, followed 
by Major General Yang Guangli, Political Commissar of No. 60 Corps 
and Senior Colonel Wang Ting, Vice-Commander of No. 27 Corps. 
The last vice-director was Peng Chong, Member of Secretariat of CPC 
Committee of Jiangsu Province before the Cultural Revolution, though 
he became First Secretary of CPC Committee of Jiangsu Province and 
Director of Revolutionary Committee of Jiangsu Province in 1974 when 
the military withdrew from civilian involvement and handed power back 
to civil administration. Yang Guangli was also Director of Revolutionary 
Committee of Nanjing City and famous for commanding Nanjing Little 
Red Flowers, Nanjing’s Children’s Art Troupe, in the 1970s. He led 
the Little Red Flowers in many overseas visits as well as home perfor- 
mances entertaining visiting foreign heads of state and administration 
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and government officials, at a time both foreign visits and performing 
art activities were scarce. He was well known in the diplomatic circus 
overseas as much as Foreign Ministry officials and ambassadors. Most 
clashes at the top were between Wu Dasheng and Peng Chong, the de 
facto director and the last vice-director, ironically because they were the 
persons who understood the economy and production most and well, 
which ended up with Wu Dasheng’s retreat back to Nanjing Military 
Command. Regardless of these anecdotal accounts, the military played 
an overwhelmingly dominant role in the real leadership while the revolu- 
tionary masses were in charge virtually of nothing. 

The case of Anhui was less intriguing. Revolutionary Committee of 
Anhui Province consisted of 159 members. Among them were 90 rep- 
resentatives of masses, accounting for 56.6%, which included 36 work- 
ers, 21 poor and lower middle peasants, 24 college and middle school 
students and nine office workers. There were 24 military personnel, 
accounting for 15.0%; and 32 leading cadres, accounting for 20.0%. 
There were 30 members on the standing committee of the revolutionary 
committee, 18 of them being representatives of revolutionary masses, 
accounting for 60.0%, which was even greater than the proportion in 
the revolutionary committee (Office of Local Chronicles of Anhui, 
1968-1979). Scrutinizing the composition of the representatives of 
masses, it was found that 10 of them were workers and five were stu- 
dents. The arrangement was mainly to accommodate the two oppos- 
ing fractions primarily represented by factory workers and students in 
urban areas, so all of them were treated in a fair and balanced manner, 
a policy adopted by the leadership of No. 12 Corps (Force 6408), the 
only significant military presence in Anhui Province, that led and per- 
formed the ‘Support the Left’ task in Anhui Province. So the nominally 
high proportion of the masses on the standing committee indicated 
merely the nominal role played by the masses. In addition, there were 
two representatives of poor and lower middle peasants and one office 
worker sitting on the standing committee. Seven standing committee 
members were from the military, accounting for 23.3%; and five mem- 
bers were leading cadres, accounting for 16.7% (ibid). Major General 
Li Desheng, Commander of No. 12 Corps at the time, was Director 
of Revolutionary Committee of Anhui Province. No. 12 Corps was 
dispatched from the neighbouring Jiangsu Province to strengthen 
‘Support the Left’ and break the impasse in Anhui Province, on the 
eve of escalating violent conflicts, which was difficult to be contained 
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by the martial law commission, then led by a single Vice-Commander 
of Nanjing Military Command, Lieutenant Colonel General Qian Jun, 
without the backing of any field troops. ‘Support the Left’ in Anhui 
Province led and performed by No. 12 Corps was regarded a great suc- 
cess, which to a certain extent contributed to the progression of General 
Li Desheng to become Vice-Chairman of CCCPC, assuming many sig- 
nificant posts simultaneously, including Director of the PLA General 
Political Department® and Commander of Beijing Military Command, 
while preserving the post of Commander of No. 12 Corps, Director of 
Revolutionary Committee of Anhui Province and a few nominal posts 
such as Vice-Command of Nanjing Military Command. Ironically, No. 
12 Corps involved briefly in ‘Support the Left’? in North Jiangsu with 
lukewarm performance, before being called and dispatched to Anhui 
Province. There were seven vice-directors of Revolutionary Committee 
of Anhui Province, two of them being military personnel, two lead- 
ing cadres and three representatives of revolutionary masses. The com- 
position of vice-directors again demonstrated the intention and tactics 
to balance fractions. The two leading cadres were Yang Xiaochun, for- 
merly Member of Standing Committee of CPC Committee of Anhui 
Province and First Secretary of CPC Committee of Hefei City before 
the Cultural Revolution and Li Renzhi, formerly Member of Secretariat 
of CPC Committee of Anhui Province before the Cultural Revolution. 
The former was suppressed and denounced in the 1950s by then First 
Secretary of CPC Committee of Anhui Province, Zeng Xisheng; he 
was rehabilitated by Li Baohua, the successor to Zeng Xisheng in the 
early 1960s. In contrast, the latter was trusted by Zeng Xisheng. So 
they came from opposite ‘camps’. Unlike the case of Jiangsu where no 
vice-directors were representatives of revolutionary masses, three vice- 
directors of Revolutionary Committee of Anhui Province were the 
representatives of the masses, two of them being women. Not much dif- 
ferent from Jiangsu, the three representatives of the masses were very 
much nominal, holding no real power and taking no actual responsi- 
bilities. The military, mainly No. 12 Corps, played a dominant role in 
Revolutionary Committee of Anhui Province, and in the revolutionary 
committees throughout Anhui Provinces in the cities and prefectures. 
The dominance of No. 12 Corps was constructive to a certain extent— 
where else rivalries between two military units in one province or region 
caused some problems, either prolonging or failing to sort out conflicts 
between different and rivalry revolt fractions. 
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1.3 EARLY FALLOUTS 


MAA KAHA 


The heyday of revolutionary committees was short-lived, gone by with 
it were the directors of the earliest revolutionary committees. Ironically, 
the first to fall from grace were the directors of the pioneering revolu- 
tionary committees established in early 1967. These included Shandong, 
Shanxi, Guizhou and to a less extent, Heilongjiang. Shanghai was an 
exception. Its revolutionary committee’s director and first vice-director 
were Zhang Chunqiao and Yao Wenyuan, Vice-Chief and Member of 
Central Cultural Revolution Group, respectively. They kept a firm grip 
on Shanghai, its revolutionary committee and events and developments 
of situations. One of the reasons for the falls was conflicts between frac- 
tions of rebellion organizations and between anti and pro old-establish- 
ment elements—no one would openly defend the old establishment, 
they did so by accusing the way in which the opposing side seized the 
power and run the province. To compare, many revolutionary commit- 
tees of 1968 were established after the problems had been sorted out, 
or had almost been sorted out, including rebel leaders from opposing 
sides as vice-directors, sometimes in equal numbers, to balance the rebel- 
lion fractions. For example, there were two vice-directors cach from 
the east fraction and the west fraction in Revolutionary Committee of 
Shaanxi Province, in addition to the other representatives of the masses 
whose line of fractions was unclear or who was a model worker rather 
than a rebel. There were even more leaders of rebellion organizations 
as vice-directors in Revolutionary Committee of Liaoning Province— 
three from the 8.31 fraction, two from the Liao Revolution fraction 
and two from the Liao Union fraction. In Hubei, the provincial revo- 
lutionary committee was established 6 months after the 7.20 incident, 
the July 20 incident in 1967, had been settled down. The incident was 
triggered by the escalating clashes between the two rivalry revolt frac- 
tions, ending up with the military’s assault on the compound where 
Mao Zedong, Xie Fuzhi, Vice-Premier and Minister of Public Security 
and Wang Li, a member of the powerful Central Cultural Revolution 
Group, stayed at the time. A provincial army division got Wang Li and 
took him away, unaware that Mao Zedong resided nearby on the same 
compound. Zhou Enlai flew to Wuhan in crisis, which turned out to 
be less alarming, and arranged Mao Zedong to leave a seemingly dan- 
gerous Wuhan on a plane to Shanghai. Colonel General Chen Zaidao, 
Command of Wuhan Military Command that was in charge of all the 
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armed forces in Hubei Province and Henan Province, was dismissed and 
detained following the incident. Lieutenant Colonel General Zeng Siyu, 
then a vice-commander of Shenyang Military Command, was appointed 
Commander of Wuhan Military Command who later became Director 
of Revolutionary Committee of Hubei Province. In contrast, conflicts 
between different and rivalry revolt fractions had far from been con- 
tained and tamed in Shandong, Guizhou and Heilongjiang at the time 
when revolutionary committees were established. To the contrary, con- 
flicts and rivalries just emerged, which was not a concern at the time, 
and had yet to escalate, which was not expected. This was in line with 
the situation in the whole country, but when the conflicts became out of 
control, someone was held for account while change of leadership was a 
common practice. The second reason was that the directors of the earlier 
revolutionary committees had no close association with any part of the 
Party leadership, and the third, most of them did not enjoy a high status 
in a society where ranks were paramount for commanding authority to 
deliver the results. 

The first to fall was Wang Xiaoyu. He took part in revolutionary work, 
a term referring to joining the Party or the armed forces led by the Party, 
in 1938. He was appointed to Vice Procurator General of the People's 
Procuratorate of Shandong Province in April 1954. This is a post with 
a rank of chief of department in a provincial government, or Party chief 
or mayor of a prefecture-level city. He was made a right-winger in the 
anti-rightist movement and demoted to a vice-manager of a factory. He 
was rehabilitated and made Vice-Mayor of Qingdao City in June 1965, 
1 year prior to the Cultural Revolution. This was a post that carried little 
power and prestige--there were first secretary of CPC city committee, 
several secretaries of CPC city committee, mayor, members of secre- 
tariat of CPC city committee. A vice-mayor without being a secretary 
of CPC city committee or member of secretariat of CPC city commit- 
tee at the same time was nominal, in charge of minor or no functions. 
Had his career not been interrupted he would have had progressed to 
become a province rank cadre normally. Cadres with the same experi- 
ence were numerous. For example, Wang Guangyu, also took part in 
revolutionary work in 1938, was made a member of Secretariat of CPC 
Committee of Anhui Province and Vice-Governor of Anhui Province 
in the late 1950s and stayed in these posts until the beginning of the 
Cultural Revolution. Zhao Ziyang who also took part in revolutionary 
work in 1938, had even progressed to become First Secretary of CPC 
Committee of Guangdong Province before the Cultural Revolution. 
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In the end, a vice-mayor was a vice-mayor and Wang Xiaoyu never had 
the experience of province-level leadership prior to the seizure of power 
in Shandong Province. To make things worse, his counterparts in the 
army were two highly decorated colonel generals who both joined the 
Red Army in 1928 and took part in the Long March; while in other 
provinces the military personnel involved in revolutionary commit- 
tees were major generals and senior colonels, ranks slightly lower than a 
governor, ranging from prefecture commissioner to vice-governor. The 
capital city of the province, Jinan, was where the PLA’s Jinan Military 
Command was headquartered in. In the capital city of a neighbouring 
province, Nanjing, there was Nanjing Military Command in charge of all 
the armed forces in Jiangsu Province, Zhejiang Province, Anhui Province 
and Shanghai Municipality. Jinan was justified as one of the military 
commands, though its domain covered one province plus one prefecture 
of a neighbouring province at the time—there were several field corps 
and one air force corps, No. 6 Air Force Corps, stationed in Shandong 
Province, one field corps in Xuzhou Prefecture of Jiangsu Province, 
and the North Sea Fleet commanded by a lieutenant colonel general 
was headquartered in Qingdao. In contrast, there was no single military 
corps in Anhui, an inland province, before No. 12 Corps was sent to the 
province to stabilize the situation there. Wang Xiaoyu should not have 
had crossed Xu Shiyou, Commander of Nanjing Military Command, 
as they were in different provinces. However, Xuzhou, a prefecture 
in Jiangsu Province and boarding Shandong Province, had different 
arrangements for military and civilian affairs. Jinan Military Command 
was in charge of all the armed forces stationed in Xuzhou, except the 
local Sub-Military District that belonged to Jiangsu Provincial Military 
District that in turn belonged to Nanjing Military Command. As First 
Political Commissar of Jinan Military Command, a post automatically 
assumed by the highest Party official in the region, Wang Xiaoyu, Chief 
of the Party Core Group in the Revolutionary Committee of Shandong 
Province, considered that Xuzhou was in his domain. The railways sys- 
tem also made the matters more complicated. The railways system in 
the PRC adopted a vertical, centralized management approach before 
the Cultural Revolution. The Ministry of Railways directed all the rail 
operations in the whole country through 10 railways bureaus, each of 
the bureaus having several sub-bureaus. Jinan Railways Bureau was one 
of them, and Xuzhou Railways Sub-Bureau was under the jurisdiction 
of the Jinan Bureau. With the centralized vertical management being 
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weakened, local involvement was immense. It could be argued that 
because Jinan Railways Bureau was located in Shandong Province, it was 
under the jurisdiction of Shandong Province with the devolution think- 
ing; and because Xuzhou Railways Sub-Bureau was under the jurisdic- 
tion of Jinan Railways Bureau under the vertical system, it was under 
the jurisdiction of Shandong Province, which seemed to be controver- 
sial. Regardless, Wang Xiaoyu interfered with the Xuzhou affairs via 
these two routes and made more enemies unfortunately. Against a para- 
lyzed Party organization and government administration, the order and 
management in society were maintained by the PLA in terms of mar- 
tial law before the establishment of the revolutionary committee and 
‘Support the Left’ by the PLA in general, which was a delicate balanc- 
ing act between various Left fractions. In Jiangsu Province, such a mili- 
tary person was Xu Shiyou who also became Director of Revolutionary 
Committee of Jiangsu Province at its inception in March 1968. Wang 
Xiaoyu not only interfered but also supported the fraction that opposed 
Xu Shiyou, which infringed the latter. Wang Xiaoyu’s inability to solve 
factionalism or fighting and infighting between fractions was com- 
pounded by his lower rank of vice-mayor, a prejudice resulting in his 
lack of authority, which prolonged factional fighting and infighting and 
dissatisfied the central leadership. He was elected Member of the 9th 
CCCPC in April 1969° but was kept in Beijing to review his mistakes 
after the close of the First Plenary Session of the 9th CCCPC.!? He was 
also elected Member of Central Military Commission of CCCPC, given 
his position as First Political Commissar of Jinan Military Command.!! 
He was officially removed and replaced in March 1971 by Colonel 
General Yang Dezhi, Commander of Jinan Military Command, who at 
the time was Vice-Director of Revolutionary Committee of Shandong 
Province.!? 

The fall from grace of Li Zaihan, Director of Revolutionary 
Committee of Guizhou Province, made less impact in the country. No 
commander or political commissar of a provincial military district, which 
in theory was also the military department of CPC provincial commit- 
tee, had ever made to a director of revolutionary committee at province 
level, except Li Zaihan. He was not a commander or political commissar 
but a vice-political commissar with a rank of senior colonel, while the 
majority of military personnel at corps or provincial military district level 
were major generals. Provincial military districts, though less important 
than field corps, accommodated more generals, some of them being 
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lieutenant colonel generals, than field corps. This was instigated by the 
reality that the latter was more dynamic so officers whose promotions 
stagnated would be transferred to the former, located and stationary in 
the provincial capital city. Therefore, Senior Colonel Li Zaihan did not 
possess the rank of authority for a provincial military district, even less 
so for a whole province. He was promoted to Vice-Political Commissar 
of Kunming Military Command—the Command oversaw all the armed 
forces in Yunnan Province and Guizhou Province—a position matched 
the rank requirement for a head of government of a province, albeit 
nominal without any responsibilities for the command, after becom- 
ing Director of Revolutionary Committee of Guizhou Province. He 
became First Political Commissar of Provincial Military District, another 
nominal post automatically assumed by the highest Party official in the 
province. He was elected an alternate or substitute member of the 9th 
CCCPC in April 1969 before losing power in October 1969, whereas 
most directors of revolutionary committee were full members of the 
9th CCCPC, and in a few cases, there were more than one full member 
of the 9th CCCPC in one province, implying the insignificance of the 
province or the incumbent or both.!3 The other exceptions were Major 
General Kang Jianmin of Ningxia Hui Nationality Autonomous Region, 
a small inland region half the land size and one-sixth of the population 
of Guizhou Province; Major General Li Yuan of Hunan Province who 
was made Director of Revolutionary Committee while Commander of 
No. 47 Corps, soon returned to the military as Vice-Commander of 
Lanzhou Military Command; and Major General Zeng Yongya of Xizang 
Autonomous Region who also returned to the military soon after- 
wards as Vice-Commander of Shenyang Military Command. In Hunan 
Province, two vice-directors were elected members of the 9th CCCPC 
nevertheless: Hua Guofeng who would soon become Interim Director 
of Revolutionary Committee of Hunan Province while Li Yuan mak- 
ing his way back to the military; Long Shujin who became Director of 
Revolutionary Committee of Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region 
at its inception in September 1968. The involvement in politics of the 
military has been less than that of governments and government depart- 
ments, especially Party organizations; so it has been a convention that 
there are fewer members of CCCPC from the military than Party organi- 
zations and civil governments. They were alternate members instead of 
full members of CCCPC for the above reasons. The state of affairs in 
governing civil society and social activity remained unstable if not chaotic 
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even after the establishment of the revolutionary committee, most frank 
military personnel chose to return to the PLA, where life and politics 
were much less complicated, at the first opportunity soon after the ful- 
filment of the genuine tasks of stopping violent conflicts and restoring 
orders. Those overstayed were reprimanded later. 

The most senior revolutionary cadre among them was Liu Geping. 
A veteran revolutionary who joined the Communist Youth League 
in 1922 and the CPC in 1926, he refused to sign a notice in 1937 to 
denounce communism, a condition for release from jail required by the 
Nationalist government, which was sanctioned by the Northern Bureau 
of CCCPC led by Liu Shaoqi as the central instruction of the Party. He 
was the only one among the captives at the Beiping Prison who refused 
to obey the central instruction, maintaining that performing com- 
munism was not a crime. He requested unconditional release for the 
justified communist cause, which was granted by the Nationalist gov- 
ernment 8 years later in 1944. The road for his progress was constantly 
bumped. After the establishment of the PRC, he was made Vice-Chief 
of Department of United Front Work of CCCPC and Vice-Minister of 
National Ethnic Affairs Commission at various times in the early 1950s. 
Cadres with his seniority in the Party and such a long revolutionary 
career had been made first secretaries of regional (covering several prov- 
inces) central bureaus of CCCPC and full ministers of the central govern- 
ment or higher, including Minister of Finance, First Secretary of North 
China Bureau of CCCPC, Chairperson of North China Administration, 
Chief of Organization Department of CCCPC, Vice-Premier and First 
Secretary of North-Western Bureau of CCCPC. Eventually, Liu Geping 
became Governor of Ningxia Hui Nationality Autonomous Region in 
1958 at the inception of the autonomous region—he was a Hui ethnic 
minority—and was appointed Acting First Secretary of CPC Committee 
of Ningxia Hui Nationality Autonomous Region. The region is the small- 
est among all the provinces and autonomous regions in terms of land 
size, excluding the two islands provinces of Taiwan and Hainan (then 
part of Guangdong Province). It is even smaller in terms of population— 
smaller than an average city such as Baoding, Tangshan, Luoyang or 
Xinxiang—around one-tenth of an average province such as Hebei, 
Hunan and Anhui. Shortly afterwards, Liu Geping was accused, together 
with Wang Zhiqiang, Vice-Governor of Autonomous Region, of leading 
a local ethnic anti-Party clique in May 1960, and was dismissed from all 
the posts he held in September 1960 (Yang 2010). He was rehabilitated 
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moderately in December 1965 on the eve of the Cultural Revolution and 
apportioned Vice-Governor of Shanxi Province, ranked beyond number 
10 on a long list of the provincial leadership headed by First Secretary 
of CPC Committee and Governor of Shanxi Province—none of them 
was more senior and had a revolutionary career longer than Liu Geping. 
By all accounts, Liu Geping was the ideal representative of revolutionary 
leading cadres whom the revolutionary revolts and the central leadership 
would like to unify. He was an ideal candidate to represent revolution- 
ary leading cadres in the three-pronged governing body following the 
destruction of the old establishments that repressed him, so long, so 
much, for holding his staunch albeit naive communist beliefs. 

The inauguration of Liu Geping as Director of Revolutionary 
Committee of Shanxi Province was among the earliest in the first quarter 
of 1967. Aimed at accomplishing a seemingly common cause of power 
seizure from the old establishment, factionalism had yet to emerge, 
develop and escalate to violent conflicts in the worst scenarios in the 
whole country. Shanxi was no exceptions. It was proven that the earlier, 
pioneering revolutionary committees, including Heilongjiang, Shandong, 
Guizhou and Shanxi, had been born prematurely. It had been 10 years 
by the launch of the Cultural Revolution, in May 1966 officially but 
August-September in reality, since the 8th and last Congress of CPC 
convened in September 1956. It was envisaged and planned to convene 
the 9th Congress of CPC as soon as the political situation had been set- 
tled down after the storm of power seizure in January 1967, which was 
expected to be in the reach of 1967 if not the first half of 1967. The 
central leadership was anxious about achieving this goal, falsely led and 
impressed by the success in Shanghai to a certain extent, which was far 
from being typical in the country. The posts of Director and first Vice- 
Director of Revolutionary Committee of Shanghai Municipality were held 
by Zhang Chunqiao and Yao Wenyuan when they were Vice-Chief of the 
Central Cultural Revolution Group and Member of the Group, respec- 
tively. They were very close to Jiang Qing, First Vice-Chief of the Central 
Cultural Revolution Group. The Central Cultural Revolution Group was 
one of the most powerful institutions at the time when most members 
of Politburo of CCCPC and its Standing Committee were at best in an 
idle state if they were not the members of the Central Cultural Revolution 
Group, except only three persons—Chairman Mao, Vice-Chairman Lin 
and Premier Zhou. The Group issued instructions to revolts organiza- 
tions and their leads on how they should do and should not do, and it 
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decided the direction and pace of the Cultural Revolution. The Group 
also guided the preparation and formation of revolutionary committees, 
but the manoeuvres and deployments of the PLA seemed to be in the 
firm grip of Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai. The significance of the Central 
Cultural Revolution Group could be further demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing figures: Chief of Group was Chen Boda who was made a mem- 
ber of Standing Committee of Politburo of CCCPC at the beginning of 
the Cultural Revolution, Kang Sheng, Advisor of the Central Cultural 
Revolution Group, was also elected Member of Standing Committee 
of Politburo of the 9th CCCPC and became one of the Vice-Chairmen 
of the 10th CCCPC; Zhang Chungiao, Jiang Qing and Yao Wenyuan 
later became members of Politburo of the 9th CCCPC in April 1969; 
Zhang Chunqiao progressed to become Member of Standing Committee 
of Politburo of the 10th CCCPC while Wang Hongwen, second Vice- 
Director of Revolutionary Committee of Shanghai Municipality and a 
revolts lead, became one of the Vice-Chairmen of the 10th CCCPC in 
August 1973. Shanghai would not fail and would never be allowed to 
fail. It was unique. Other provinces were not so lucky however—the case 
of Shanghai could not be replicated. So, the situation went out of con- 
trol. The rise of Wang Hongwen to Vice-Chairman of CCCPC—there 
were five vice-chairmen and he was ranked the second just after Premier 
Zhou Enlai—signified the unique position of Shanghai that perplexed the 
country. All other revolt or rebel leads in the PRC were sidelined if not 
crushed by the time, including the much more famous revolts and Red 
Guard leaders Nie Yuanzi of Peking University who was credited with the 
first Marxist-Leninist poster essay in the whole country, and Kuai Dafu 
of Tsinghua University, Leader of the Tsinghua Jinggangshan Red Guard 
and Jinggangshan Legion nicknamed Commander Kuai.!* The resolu- 
tion for Shanghai was the one-sided support for the revolt fraction com- 
manded by Wang Hongwen at the expense of the other revolt fractions. 
In stark contrast, balancing all the revolt fractions and even the conserva- 
tive fractions in all other provinces was a priority if not a must, prolonging 
the negotiated settlement to end rivalries to form provincial revolution- 
ary committees. Unfortunately, revolutionary committees had been estab- 
lished in these pioneering provinces—Heilongjiang, Shandong, Shanxi 
and Guizhou—before a negotiated settlement to end rivalries, though 
some other provinces handled the conflicts and violent conflicts similarly 
poorly. The rivalries continued, and to a certain extent, emerged and 
began to escalate after the inception of the revolutionary committee. 
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What happened was the split of the leadership—director and vice- 
directors—of the revolutionary committee and their involvement, vol- 
untarily or inevitably, in the factionalism, which escalated to violent 
conflicts and killings. It was once again proven that the ‘Support the 
Left’ task led by the local military force, i.e. the provincial military dis- 
trict, would hardly be successful. The No. 2 figure in the revolution- 
ary committee was Major General Zhang Riqing, then Second Political 
Commissar of Shanxi Provincial Military District. He supported Liu 
Geping in the cause of power seizure from the Party’s provincial com- 
mittee but they split in merely 1 month of the establishment of the revo- 
lutionary committee. In July 1967 alone, the central leadership convened 
five meetings for solving the problems in Shanxi, and it was concluded 
that Zhang Riqing made mistakes and Liu Geping should be supported 
(Zuo 2012). The violence continued and escalated nonetheless, which 
became out of control. In December 1967, the central leadership con- 
vened another meeting to solve the problems of Shanxi. Liu Geping was 
criticized severely by the central leadership for his conduct in wrecking 
solidarity and stability. Most significantly, it was decided and a decree 
of the Central Military Commission was issued that the ‘Support the 
Left’ tasks in Shanxi Province would be led unifiedly by No. 69 Corps. 
This arrangement was exactly the same as that in other provinces, such 
as Anhui Province. The only but crucial difference was that it hap- 
pened after the establishment of the revolutionary committee in Shanxi 
Province, whereas in Anhui, it happened before the establishment of the 
revolutionary committee. Regardless, it was proven that, in stark con- 
trast to the role and effect of the local military force, the ‘Support the 
Left’ task could be successful if the task was led and only led unifiedly by 
a field army unit that rarely had any connections to the provincial poli- 
tics and fractions. Major General Xie Zhenhua, Commander of No. 69 
Corps, was appointed Director of the “Support the Left? Commission. 
Major General Cao Zhongnan, Political Commissar of No. 69 Corps, 
was appointed First Vice-Director of the “Support the Left? Commission 
and Zhang Riqing was Second Vice-Director (ibid). Xie Zhenhua 
became the de facto leader of Shanxi Province while both Liu Geping 
and Zhang Riqing, though stayed on, were sidelined. Shanxi restarted 
the unification mission from zero. All the efforts that led to the estab- 
lishment of the revolutionary committee, together with the established 
revolutionary committee and together with its early success, became 
void. Nevertheless, Liu Geping was elected Member of the 9th CCCPC 
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in April 1969,!5 but was officially removed and replaced in April 1971 by 
Xie Zhenhua.!° Zhang Riqing was elected Alternate Member of the 9th 
CCCPC and would soon be ousted together with Liu Geping.”” Another 
key figure, Chen Yonggui, a national model peasant and one of the Vice- 
Directors of Revolutionary Committee of Shanxi Province, was also 
elected Member of the 9th CCCPC who later rose to become Member 
of Politburo of the 10th CCCPC and a vice-premier.!® Xie Zhenhua 
stayed out selflessly of CCCPC himself. 

The highest ranked revolutionary cadre among them was Pan 
Fusheng—First Secretary of CPC Committee of Heilongjiang Province 
before the Cultural Revolution. He was First Secretary of CPC 
Committee of Henan Province from as early as 1952 until his removal in 
1958 when he was accused of having made right-leaning opportunist 
mistakes and committed anti-Party and anti-socialism crimes. Pan 
Fusheng was rehabilitated entirely in 1962 by CCCPC and Central- 
Southern Bureau of CCCPC, meaning that he did not make or commit 
any of the alleged mistakes and crimes. He was assigned to Chief of All- 
China Federation of Supply and Marketing Cooperatives then, a post 
equivalent to cabinet minister but probably one of the least important or 
least privileged. In January 1966 on the eve of the Cultural Revolution, 
Pan Fusheng was appointed First Secretary of CPC Committee of 
Heilongjiang Province. Going back to the 1950s, Pan Fusheng, Yang 
Jue, Member of Secretariat of CPC Committee of Henan Province and 
Wang Tingdong, Vice Secretary-General!? of CPC Committee of Henan 
Province, were accused of being an anti-Party clique and carrying out 
conspiracies to split the Party. There were some personal factors involved, 
in addition to political opinions and tussles. Pan Fusheng, Yang Jue and 
Wang Tingdong came from Pingyuan Province, a province dissolved in 
1952 and three of its prefectures were given to Henan Province and the 
rest three prefectures became part of Shandong Province (Yang 2001). At 
the time and before the restructuring, Zhang Xi was First Secretary of 
CPC Committee of Henan Province who was assigned to Vice-Chief of 
the powerful National Planning Commission in November 1952, vacat- 
ing the post. Wu Zhipu, Governor of Province and Second Secretary of 
CPC Committee of Henan Province at the time, seemed to have posi- 
tioned to take over the post of first secretary. There could be some kind 
of justifications. Pingyuan Province was smaller; and an incident occurred 
in Puyang Prefecture, for which, beyond his control though, Pan 
Fusheng took the responsibility. Pan Fusheng was born in Shandong 
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Province while Wu Zhipu was a native of Henan Province. More impor- 
tantly, Wu Zhipu was much senior in terms of revolutionary careers. He 
joined the Communist Youth League in 1925 and then became a CPC 
member; by 1927, he was already secretary of a CPC county committee. 
To compare, Pan Fusheng joined the Communist Youth League in 1931 
and then became a CPC member later in the year. Even Zhang Xi was 
not senior, joined the Communist Youth League also in 1931 and did 
not become a CPC member until 1934. So, Wu Zhipu had been 
bypassed twice to be made No. 1 in Henan Province. There were ten- 
sions between Pan Fusheng and Wu Zhipu ever since they became col- 
leagues as No. 1 and No. 2 figures in Henan Province. Nevertheless and 
above all, political differences were the major factors for the conflicts. 
They first differed in the pace of the agricultural cooperative movement 
and the scale or size of cooperatives. Pan Fusheng, together with Yang 
Jue and Wang Tingdong, advocated that the movement should not pro- 
ceed too fast, and the establishment of agricultural cooperatives should 
be accomplished in steps—achieving 30% in the first year, another 30% in 
the second year and all rural areas were made up of cooperatives in 3 
years. In contrast, Wu Zhipu advocated the accomplishment of the coop- 
eratives goal in 1 year. Moreover, Pan Fusheng was in favour of smaller 
sized cooperatives while Wu Zhipu encouraged larger ones with a com- 
prehensive scale. To achieve the establishment of agricultural cooperatives 
in all rural areas in 3 years was originally the view of the central leader- 
ship, so Pan Fusheng should have been right. Nevertheless, local authori- 
ties seemed to be more or much more enthusiastic than the central 
leadership, which the central leadership seemed to consent—the goal was 
achieved overnight in some regions (counties, districts). Therefore, Wu 
Zhipu could also be right and if so, Pan Fusheng would be considered 
right-leaning, which was a milder term for being too conservative or not 
bold enough. Between 1954 and 1956, Wu Zhipu was in charge of the 
running of the province while Pan Fusheng took recuperation leave. 
Hence, Wu Zhipu could implement his plan with his schedule, which 
caused a few problems and incidents—revolts of peasant masses against 
cooperatives and subsequent harsh treatment of the masses. Upon his 
recovery, Pan Fusheng resumed responsibilities and started to correct the 
mistakes made by Wu Zhipu and released some of the people arrested 
under the rule of Wu Zhipu (ibid). All these made the relations between 
Pan Fusheng and Wu Zhipu from bad to worse, unstable and subject to 
change in the direction of political winds. In May 1958 at the Second 
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Meeting of the 8th National Congress of CPC, Wu Zhipu made a speech 
entitled ‘Right-leaning opportunists are currently the major dangers in 
the Party” while Pan Fusheng was absent due to illness. He openly criti- 
cized Pan Fusheng at the meeting, which was endorsed by the meeting 
and central leadership. Fight crimes considered to be committed by Pan 
Fusheng, Yang Jue and Wang Tingdong were summarized and listed at 
the meeting, including “denying class struggle’, ‘assaulting the coopera- 
tive movement’ and ‘forming anti-Party sectarian clique and carrying out 
conspiracies to split the Party’. The event led to the discharge of Pan 
Fusheng from the post of First Secretary and his replacement by Wu 
Zhipu, who became First Secretary of CPC Committee of Henan 
Province in the end only to be removed from the post 2 years later for 
pomposity and exaggeration of output figures which caused serious con- 
sequences such as grain shortages and starvation. Liu Jianxun was 
appointed First Secretary of CPC Committee of Henan Province in July 
1961, while Wu Zhipu was demoted to Second Secretary and kept the 
post of Governor of Henan Province. Wu Zhipu was removed from his 
posts in Henan in April 1962 and made Member of Secretariat of 
Central-Southern Bureau of CCCPC in May 1962, a post with the simi- 
lar rank but little responsibilities (c.f. Qian 2016; Li 2002). Liu Jianxun, 
First Secretary of CPC Committee of Guangxi Zhuang Nationality 
Autonomous Region prior to Henan, was appointed to correct the mis- 
takes, faults and blunders made by Wu Zhipu, the Xinyang incident being 
one of the most shocking, accompanied by a series of political persecu- 
tions. The CPC Committee of Henan Province led by Wu Zhipu carried 
out cruel brawls and ruthless assaults on Pan Fusheng, Yang Jue and 
Wang Tingdong after their dismissals. They launched a province-wide 
frenzied movement to ‘expose and reprimand completely the anti-Party 
clique of Pan, Yang and Wang’. The then secretary-general of CPC pro- 
vincial committee organized office workers, i.c. ordinary cadres, to 
unleash political campaigns against them accompanied by verbal abuse, 
mobilizing primary school pupils of Zhengzhou City (the capital of 
Henan) to spit on their faces and heads. Pan Fusheng was sent down to a 
farm in the Yellow River flood area for transformation through labor, 
where his family were also subjected to persistent abuse by the agitated 
adolescents. Yang Jue was forced to pull weeds in the slits between pave- 
ment tiles during the hottest period in the summer, and he was not 
allowed to wear a straw hat under the sunshine and his children were not 
allowed to help him. The walls inside his house including the room for 
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kids were all covered by poster essays written by office workers and 
sometimes by primary school pupils. He was eventually sent down to do 
manual labor for 2 years. Wang Tingdong was sent down to the rural 
production team right away, substituting cows to pull the plough. Pan 
Fusheng and Wang Tingdong burst into tears at their first meetings with 
the incoming First Secretary Liu Jianxun after their rehabilitation for 
their political persecutions and physical maltreatment (c.f. Liu 2009). 

The episode of Henan under the authority of Wu Zhipu can make 
a single and separate volume, seemingly long ended by the time of the 
Cultural Revolution. Nevertheless, it contributed and was linked to the 
further episodes in the Cultural Revolution and beyond in various ways. 
Pan Fusheng would probably not have had been the director of the first 
provincial revolutionary committee or a director of any revolutionary 
committee at all. Heilongjiang would probably not have had become 
the first province to establish a revolutionary committee. Had this epi- 
sode and all such episodes put together in the country not taken place, 
there would probably have had been no Cultural Revolution, at least 
as it unfolded with its scale, reach and manner. There might have had 
been no revolutionary committees either. What happened after the ten- 
ure of Pan Fusheng was farfetched and unfortunate. Following the dis- 
missal of Pan Fusheng and his appointment to First Secretary, Wu Zhipu 
got his way ever more. Henan Province announced a summer grain out- 
put figure of 10,300,000 ton for 1958, a 124% increase over the pre- 
vious year. Henan’s grain levies in 1958 exceeded its capacities gravely. 
Serious starvation incidents that people starved to death occurred in 
a number of counties and the central leadership was alarmed by a large 
volume of testimony letters that managed to reach the top. Nevertheless, 
winds of pomposity and exaggeration continued to blow. To make things 
worse, Xinyang Prefecture suffered the worst draught never encountered 
in 100 years, and the autumn harvest was almost wiped out. Xinyang 
Prefecture used to be a relatively rich breadbasket in Henan Province, 
there was reserve grain in State grain depots, but no one dared to open 
the depot doors to relieve the starving people. Prefecture Commissioner 
Zhang Shufan disagreed to heavy grain levies and let State grain depots 
distribute relief grain; he was suspended. Non-obedient officials and 
peasants were alleged to have committed a ‘damaging socialism’ crime, 
sentenced to jail and beaten to death (c.f. Li 2002). Four hundred thou- 
sand out of one million and two hundred thousand grass-roots cad- 
res in Henan Province were accused of having made mistakes, 3600 
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among them were disciplined, which (such account and accusations) 
was a split, Mao Zedong was quoted as commenting furiously (c.f. Liu 
2009). As disasters were spreading, the CPC Henan provincial commit- 
tee at the time adopted the approaches of ignoring, blocking off and 
exerting pressures on cadres and masses. Twelve thousand testimony let- 
ters sent to the central leadership and higher level government depart- 
ments were withheld in Xinyang Prefecture alone. The sagas went on, 
well into the Cultural Revolution and beyond. One line was unfolding 
around Zhang Qinli who joined the CPC in 1945 and was made County 
Chief Executive of Lankao County in 1954. The provincial government 
convened an autumn grain procurement conference in the autumn of 
1958 where each county was asked to report output figures and procure- 
ment volumes. Had been increased step by step in three days, the pro- 
curement figures were still lower than what demanded by the provincial 
government. At this moment, Zhang Qinli made a speech stating that 
not only he could not produce such figure, but the figures reported by 
other counties were also forged. He criticized the CPC provincial com- 
mittee for its lead in conducting pomposity and exaggeration, naming 
First Secretary Wu Zhipu. Zhang Qinli was subsequently restrained and 
escorted back to Lankao County to be reprimanded and brawled by the 
masses for 8 months; all his Party and administrative posts were revoked, 
his administrative rank was relegated three grades and his Party member- 
ship was suspended for 1 year subject to inspection. He was sent down 
to countryside for transformation through labor, where he learned more 
serious problems in the countryside and the situation in other parts of 
the province was no better. He started to write a letter to Premier Zhou. 
Concerned about the letter being intercepted, he took a train to Beijing 
and managed to see Premier Zhou who, shocked and moved, said “you 
are the first county chief executive among the two thousand counties in 
the whole county to reveal and report the truth to me’ (Chen 2014). 
A fantasy or not, the truth was that his life was forever changed, being 
volatile and calamitous all to the end and beyond. Zhang Qinli, then 
retook the post of County Chief Executive, worked with Jiao Yulu who 
was dispatched from Luoyang Mining Machinery Factory, one of the 
largest industrial enterprises in the province, to Lankao in 1962 and was 
appointed Secretary of CPC Committee of Lankao County. Jiao Yulu, 
having attended training courses at Harbin Institute of Technology 
and elsewhere, brought with him the new knowledge and new think- 
ing of large and modern enterprises to Lankao, and through hard work, 
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was soon to become a model secretary of county CPC committee, which 
made Lankao County well known in the whole country. Jiao Yulu died 
in May 1964, before the Socialist Education Movement, commonly 
known as the Four Cleansing Movement in the run-up to the Cultural 
Revolution, took its toll and effect. Zhang Qinli met the same fate in the 
Four Cleansing Movement from 1964, immediately followed by the even 
worse political persecutions and physical maltreatment in the early days of 
the Cultural Revolution until July 20, 1967 when Premier Zhou ordered 
the chiefs of Henan Provincial Military District to bring Zhang Qinli 
to Beijing. Fictional or not, the event followed was the appointment of 
Zhang Qinli to Director of Revolutionary Committee of Lankao County 
and then his removal from the post in 2 years. It was contemplated that 
following the intervention of the central leadership, as it was common at 
the time, Zhang Qinli was saved and reinstalled again. He was offered 
a title of Secretary of CPC Committee of Kaifeng Prefecture, a nomi- 
nal post as there was First Secretary at the time, and was First Secretary 
of CPC Committee of Lankao County. However, the worst was yet to 
come—he was arrested in 1978, 2 years after the downfall of the Gang 
of Four and was sentenced to 13 years in jail in December 1979 (ibid). 
Much of the tragedies involved sectarian cliques and clan fights or were 
compounded by sectarian clan fights, complicating or being complicated 
by political movements. Suffered together with him included countless 
cadres and masses. Despite all the unfortunate turbulence, upheaval and 
violence, the achievements made by Zhang Qinli through his hard work 
for Lankao were widely acknowledged, following Jiao Yulu. Zhang Qinli 
died in 2004. His funeral was attended by over 100,000 people—he was 
remembered and esteemed at least by these many people; there were 
more than 60 marble tombstones around his tomb. 

So, Pan Fusheng arrived in Heilongjiang in January 1966 on the 
eve of the Cultural Revolution as First Secretary of CPC Committee of 
Heilongjiang Province. He was neither involved in the provincial poli- 
tics nor connected to the local fractions, which could be either an advan- 
tage or disadvantage in leading the province. He seemed, similar to Liu 
Geping of Shanxi Province, to be a leading revolutionary cadre that all 
revolutionary revolts would like to woo, given his history and experience 
of being repressed by the old central and provincial establishments. With 
his short time in Heilongjiang, he was not associated with much of the 
capitalist and revisionist mistakes and activities made by the old regime in 
the province, making him an ideal candidate to represent revolutionary 
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leading cadres in the three-pronged governing body. Indeed, the role 
to be played by Pan Fusheng in the three-pronged governing body was 
always high on the agenda at the meetings preparing for the launch of 
the interim three-pronged governing body, Revolutionary Committee 
of Red Revolts as initially called. At the conference jointly convened by 
all 31 revolts organizations on January 28, 1967, the majority of the 
revolts organizations, except the representative of Harbin Institute of 
Technology, believed that it was ripe to launch power seizure and it was 
right to let Pan Fusheng join, together with the representatives of the 
military and revolutionary mass organizations, to represent the three ele- 
ments in one governing body in the united cause of power seizure. The 
support for including Pan Fusheng as a major leader in the new governing 
body was especially strong by the leaders of workers revolts. A minor issue 
was the name of the interim governing body; it was agreed that it was 
inappropriate to call the interim body the Commune; it should be named 
as Revolutionary Committee of Red Revolts as a transition organization. 
The kernel of the revolutionary committee would be called Service Group 
(Fan 2007). The central leadership was also keen on uniting and combin- 
ing Pan Fusheng in the three-pronged governing body. The question was 
not whether Pan Fusheng should play a major, important and leading role 
in the new governing body but how major or how important. Although 
People’s Daily and People’s Liberation Armed-forces Daily congratulated on 
the launch of Revolutionary Committee of Red Revolts of Heilongjiang 
Province with a joint editorial on February 2, 1967, who was the director 
or head of the committee did not seem to have been decided yet—no one 
in the Service Group seemed to be bothered. Fan Zhengmei was elected 
in absentia as Head of Squad or Service Group on January 29, 1967 at 
the United Headquarters meeting that made the organizational prepara- 
tion and arranged the election (ibid)—who seemed to be an interim of 
the interim. To demonstrate the importance of revolutionary leading 
cadres, Pan Fusheng, Wang Jiadao, Commander of Military District of 
Heilongjiang Province, You Haoyang, Commander of No. 23 Corps sta- 
tioned in Heilongjiang at the time and Song Rengiong, First Secretary 
of North-Eastern Bureau (covering three north-eastern provinces of 
Heilongjiang, Jilin and Liaoning) of CCCPC were on the podium, 
together with the leaders of the United Headquarters of Red Revolts, at 
the inaugural of Revolutionary Committee of Red Revolts. On February 
2 1967, the same as the joint editorial was published, the Central People’s 
Broadcasting Station reported the inaugural and the speeches by Song 
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Rengiong, Pan Fusheng, Wang Jiadao and You Haoyang, together with 
the inaugural’s telegraph ‘Salute to Chairman Mao’—which would 
become a ritual followed by all the future inaugurals--read out by Fan 
Zhengmei. It looked as if Pan Fusheng had always been the leader of the 
committee, nevertheless, there were arrangements making the change 
official. In March 1967, the central leadership requested Heilongjiang’s 
Revolutionary Committee to organize a delegation to report their work 
to the central leadership in Beijing. According to Fan Zhengmei, there 
was only one major issue and purpose for the mission that was to make 
Pan Fusheng and Wang Jiadao No. 1 and No. 2 figures of the committee, 
which was made official with the correspondence of Fan Zhengmei to the 
central leadership on March 18, 1967 proposing just that and the meeting 
on the following day agreeing to it. 

The fate of Pan Fusheng was not much better than other directors 
of the earlier revolutionary committees, though he was the only leading 
cadre who had been in the same position in the past, leading a prov- 
ince and then a central organization as No. 1 figure for many years. He 
failed to stop factionalism and inevitably involved in factionalism him- 
self. He did not succeed in containing rivalries and conflicts between 
revolts fractions and preventing the eruption of violent conflicts, some 
of them being major incidents well known in the country. Once again 
and in relativity, some other provinces handled the conflicts and violent 
conflicts similarly poorly, while there were worse scenarios. Nevertheless, 
Pan Fusheng launched a number of movements or crusades, which 
seemed to be excessive. His Henan experience explained much of his 
actions in Heilongjiang. He recalled in the late 1970s that ‘I was always 
thinking about that I must carefully remember and learn from the les- 
sons during my tenure in Henan after the central leadership assigned me 
to Heilongjiang to be in charge. I must never make right-leaning mis- 
takes again and must follow Chairman Mao closely’ (Zhao 2011). He 
was scared of the Henan misery and sorrow: “To solve the grain shortage 
problem in Henan in the spring of 1957, I dispatched staff to investigate 
and gather information and submitted a report to the Ministry of Grain 
as early as possible. Therefore the central government conveyed a large 
amount of grain from Hubei Province, preventing and avoiding a large- 
scale hunger and famine. If we adopted the “left” measures, there would 
probably have had experienced big problems in 1957, leaving it alone 
the summer and august harvests in 1958. But even the central leadership 
also criticized me for making serious right-leaning opportunist mistakes. 
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In addition to the summary dismissal, I was sent off to Xihua Farm for 
transformation through labor for three and half years’. Then “who knew 
the consequences of following closely this time but to have made the 
“left” mistakes?. ... I had done my best to reduce the losses caused by 
the chaos and anarchy of the Cultural Revolution to the minimum. My 
action and effort to be in the lead of mass movements won the praise of 
Chairman Mao” (ibid). Similar to Shanxi where the military represent- 
ative was from the provincial military district that had close local con- 
nections and was prone to get involved in local fractions, Major General 
Liu Guangtao, Political Commissar of No. 40 Corps, was appointed 
Vice-Director of Revolutionary Committee of Heilongjiang Province 
and Vice-Chief of the Party Core Group in the revolutionary commit- 
tee in March 1970, to strengthen the leadership of the standing com- 
mittee of the revolutionary committee. This followed the recurrent and 
prolonged failures of the incumbents, Pan Fusheng and Wang Jiadao, in 
containing rivalries and conflicts between revolts fractions, which indi- 
cated that the central leadership lost patience and confidence in them. 
Pan Fusheng was elected Member of the 9th CCCPC in April 1969, 
and he was also elected Member of Central Military Commission of 
CCCPC given his position as Political Commissar of Shenyang Military 
Command.?° He was officially removed and replaced in August 1971 by 
Wang Jiadao, despite the account that the latter shared many responsi- 
bilities and blames for the continued conflicts with the former. At the 
same time, Liu Guangtao became First Vice-Director of Revolutionary 
Committee of Heilongjiang Province. Wang Jiadao was elected Alternate 
Member of the 9th CCCPC and later appointed Vice-Commander of 
Shenyang Military Command. He left the post of First Secretary of CPC 
Committee and Director of Revolutionary Committee of Heilongjiang 
Province in December 1974 for Shenyang Military Command. It 
appeared that Wang Jiadao left the troubled civil politics and returned 
back to the military at the right time, while Liu Guangtao overstayed. 


1.4 THe LAST EPISODE 
AO Re ee E Rp Eya 


The rivalries between fractions became so tense; they mostly escalated to 
violent conflicts to varied degrees, resorting to machine guns and gre- 
nades on many occasions when the region was in anarchy. The military 
intervention to restore the basic order seemed to be the only feasible 
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option and be welcomed by all sections of society, explaining the large 
number of directors who were military personnel. The establishment, 
functioning and success of revolutionary committees depended crucially 
on the formation of the grand coalition including all Left revolts organi- 
zations, which looked increasingly impossible with time going by. Some 
song lyrics popular during this chaotic period reflected the unsolvable 
vividly: 


You villains and bastards open your eyes and look 

The Left are all united in a grand coalition and you guys please stop 
bidding to agitate 

We'll hollow out your behind-the-scenes patrons and cut them to pieces 


Not only such lyrics did not help unite the revolts and revolt organiza- 
tions of revolutionary masses, they also split the senior leading cadres 
into hostile camps. An outside force, standing aloof from either side as 
well as mighty, was necessary to assimilate rivalry revolts and their lead- 
ing cadre patrons into the new institution, the interim governing body 
after the old establishment was smashed. That force had to be the mili- 
tary, especially at a time the PLA were well liked and admired—‘the 
whole country learns from the PLA’. Nevertheless, military interven- 
tion had to be temporary measures in transitioning the interim govern- 
ing bodies to permanent governance organs and institutions. When the 
military personnel withdrew from revolutionary committees, the three- 
pronged governing bodies went through structural changes to reposi- 
tion the representatives of revolutionary masses and old leading cadres. 
Regardless, instead of creating a new permanent governance mechanism, 
the interim governing bodies transitioned back to old governance estab- 
lishments, with the gradual ‘liberation’, i.e. rehabilitation, of more and 
more old leading cadres, which was generally welcomed. 


1.4.1 Return of Party Committees 


Soon after the 9th Congress of CPC was convened in April 1969, CPC 
committees were gradually reinstalled. The reinstatements of CPC pro- 
vincial committees took place at varied times, though most of them 
were completed in 2 years. For example, the 5th CPC Jiangsu Provincial 
Congress was convened in December 1970 at which the new CPC 
Committee of Jiangsu Province was formed formally; whereas such 
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event took place in Shaanxi Province in March 1971. Heilongjiang 
Province, where the first revolutionary committee was launched, seemed 
to be among the last to reinstate the Party provincial committee in 
August 1971, for one or more reasons deliberated earlier. Let us look 
at the transition from revolutionary committees back to Party commit- 
tees. The Party core group in revolutionary committees was formed 
almost simultaneously as the revolutionary committee was established; 
as the name indicated, the core group was much smaller than the CPC 
provincial committee in size, even smaller than the standing commit- 
tee of CPC provincial committee. Taking Jiangsu Province for exam- 
ple, the Party Core Group of Revolutionary Committee of Jiangsu 
Province was formed in March 1970 when the revolutionary commit- 
tee was established. Xu Shiyou, Director of Revolutionary Committee of 
Jiangsu Province, was Chief of Party Core Group, while Wu Dasheng, 
Peng Chong, Yang Guangli and Jiang Ke were members. Only one of 
them was civilian leading cadre who was Peng Chong. In addition to Wu 
Dasheng, Peng Chong, Yang Guangli who have been introduced ear- 
lier in the chapter, Jiang Ke was Vice-Commander of Military District of 
Jiangsu Province and was not a Vice-Director of revolutionary commit- 
tee. There were only five people in the core group. By the time the new 
CPC Committee of Jiangsu Province was reinstated in December 1970 
at the 5th CPC Jiangsu Provincial Congress, there were 56 members and 
33 alternate members on the committee.*! Nine of them were elected 
members of its standing committee, three of them being civilian old lead- 
ing cadres. Xu Shiyou, Director of Revolutionary Committee of Jiangsu 
Province and Chief of Party Core Group, was elected First Secretary of 
CPC Committee of Jiangsu Province, his first post remained the same 
and the second post renamed. Lieutenant Colonel General Du Ping, 
Political Commissar of Nanjing Military Command and Wu Dasheng 
were elected secretaries while Peng Chong and Yang Guangli were 
vice-secretaries. The CPC Committee and Revolutionary Committee 
of Jiangsu Province adopted a governance system of one team for two 
institutions until the end of 1974, so the CPC Party committee was vir- 
tually an expanded Party core group. In November 1974, Peng Chong 
succeeded Xu Shiyou as First Secretary of CPC Committee of Jiangsu 
Province and Director of Revolutionary Committee of Jiangsu Province. 
The process to separate the CPC Committee and Revolutionary 
Committee of Jiangsu Province started, with the gradual restoration of 
Organization Department, Publicity or Propaganda Department and 
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other departments and organs of CPC Provincial Committee. Although 
the replacement of Xu Shiyou was facilitated by the manoeuvre to 
rotate or swap the eight commanders of military command with which 
Xu Shiyou was swapped with, and became, Commander of Guangzhou 
Military Command, none of them took any civilian posts when they 
arrived in the new place—the military involvement was phase out gradu- 
ally. Xu Shiyou was not replaced by the No. 2 and No. 3 figures who 
were both military personnel but by No. 4 in the leadership team, a civil- 
ian old leading cadre. The state and development of local governance 
in the whole country during this period was similar to that in Jiangsu 
Province. Nevertheless, directors of revolutionary committee continued 
to occupy the post of first secretary of CPC committee of the province, 
municipality and autonomous region, provided that she or he was a Party 
member, which was always the case in reality. 


1.42 Gradual Withdrawal of the Military and Reinstatement 
of Old Leading Cadres 


Prompted by the 9.13 incident when the aircraft, a Hawker Siddeley 
Trident that was the privilege of vice-chairmen of CCCPC carrying 
Marshal Lin Bao, his wife and son among others, crashed in Mongolia 
on September 13, 1971, Mao Zedong started to curb the power of 
regional ‘marquesses’, especially the military marquesses, to prevent 
potential coup d’état from launching. Eight commanders out of 11 mili- 
tary commands swapped their territories of reign to reduce their regional 
influence and authority in the end of 1973.7? The four pairs of swaps 
were: Colonel General Xu Shiyou of Nanjing Military Command swap- 
ping with Major General Ding Sheng of Guangzhou Military Command, 
Colonel General Yang Dezhi of Jinan Military Command swapping with 
Lieutenant Colonel General Zeng Siyu of Wuhan Military Command, 
Major General Li Desheng of Beijing Military Command swapping 
with Colonel General Chen Xilian of Shenyang Military Command and 
Colonel General Han Xianchu of Fuzhou Military Command swap- 
ping with Lieutenant Colonel General Pi Dingjun of Lanzhou Military 
Command. At the time, Xu Shiyou, Yang Dezhi, Zeng Siyu, Chen 
Xilian and Han Xianchu were the directors of Revolutionary Committee 
in Jiangsu Province, Shandong Province, Hubei Province, Liaoning 
Province and Fujian Province respectively. One pair in the swap, Yang 
Dezhi and Zeng Siyu, were the directors of revolutionary committee 
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and first secretaries of CPC provincial committee at the time. They 
swapped the military posts only. The posts of director and first secre- 
tary in Shandong Province were taken over by Bai Rubing, then Second 
Secretary of CPC Committee and Vice-Director of Revolutionary 
Committee of Shandong Province who was also a former Governor 
of Shandong Province before the Cultural Revolution. The civil- 
ian posts vacated by Zeng Siyu in Hubei Province were assumed by 
Zhao Xinchu, a vice-governor rank cadre in the province before the 
Cultural Revolution. The counterparts of Xu Shiyou and Han Xianchu 
in the swaps did not possess the civilian posts of director and first sec- 
retary, so they returned to the military completely naturally. Liao 
Zhigao, First Secretary of CPC Committee of Sichuan Province before 
the Cultural Revolution, succeeded Han Xianchu as First Secretary of 
CPC Committee and Director of Revolutionary Committee in Fujian 
Province. The civilian posts held by Xu Shiyou were taken over by Peng 
Chong as indicated earlier. In the pair of swap between Li Desheng and 
Chen Xilian, although both were the directors and first secretaries at the 
time, the civilian seats of Li Desheng were not in Beijing Municipality 
but in Anhui Province. So Chen Xilian went to Beijing as a pure mili- 
tary man, while Li Desheng was relieved of his civilian posts in Anhui 
Province—out of his numerous posts held simultaneously. However, 
one military man, Lieutenant Colonel General Zeng Shaoshan, Political 
Commissar of Shenyang Military Command, Second Secretary of CPC 
Committee and Vice-Director of Revolutionary Committee of Liaoning 
Province, succeeded Chen Xilian as First Secretary of CPC Committee 
and Director of Revolutionary Committee in Liaoning Province. In 
Anhui, Senior Colonel Song Peizhang, Political Commissar of No. 12 
Corps and the nominal No. 2 but de facto No. 1 figure in the province, 
took over the posts finally vacated by Li Desheng. It was later proven 
that Song Peizhang overstayed in the province—he should have had 
returned to the military at the same time when his mentor Li Desheng 
withdrew from the frontline politics. So, the number of directors or first 
secretaries occupied by the military was reduced by four due to this swap 
exercise. 

Following the 9.13 incident, several military personnel were purged, 
being accused of the chums and accomplices of the Lin Biao clique, 
albeit some changes took place subtly already. These included Nan 
Ping of Zhenjiang, Cheng Shiqing of Jiangxi and Long Jinshu of 
Xinjiang. In addition, Lieutenant Colonel General Tan Furen of Yunnan 
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was assassinated on December 17, 1970. All of them were replaced by 
civilian old leading cadres. In Hunan, Li Yuan decided to return to the 
military even before the 9th Congress of CPC in April 1969, and his 
post of Director of Revolutionary Committee of Hunan Province was 
assumed by Hua Guofeng briefly, prior to his deployment to the central 
leadership after the 9.13 incident. Hua Guofeng was Vice-Director of 
Revolutionary Committee at the time and Member of Secretariat of CPC 
Committee of Hunan Province before the Cultural Revolution, who 
later progressed to become Vice-Chairman of CCCPC and Premier and 
then Chairman of CCCPC and Premier. Zhou Xing, then Vice-Director 
of Revolutionary Committee of Yunnan Province, succeeded Tan 
Furen as Director of Revolutionary Committee—the CPC Provincial 
Committee of Yunnan Province was not yet reinstated but he assumed 
the post of Chief of Party Core Group. In Zhejiang Province it was Tan 
Qilong, First Secretary of CPC Committee of Shandong Province before 
the Cultural Revolution, and before his Shandong assignment, he also 
severed as First Secretary of CPC Committee of Zhejiang Province. 
Saifuding Aizezi, a Uygur ethnic minority, took over in Xinjiang 
who was Second Secretary of CPC Committee and Vice-Director of 
Revolutionary Committee of Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region 
at the time; he was also Second Secretary of CPC Committee and 
Governor of Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region before the Cultural 
Revolution. While Lieutenant Colonel General Zhang Guohua, First 
Secretary of CPC Committee and Director of Revolutionary Committee 
of Sichuan Province who passed away in February 1972, was succeeded 
by Lieutenant Colonel General Liu Xingyuan, the civilian posts vacated 
by the latter in Guangdong Province were taken over by Zhao Ziyang, 
First Secretary of CPC Committee of Guangdong Province before the 
Cultural Revolution who later progressed to become Premier and then 
General Secretary of CCCPC. Nevertheless, Liu Xingyuan returned to 
the military completely at the end of 1975, and Zhao Ziyang took over 
as First Secretary of CPC Committee and Director of Revolutionary 
Committee of Sichuan Province, the largest province in the PRC in 
terms of population, indicating his rising status along with Hua Guofeng 
and Ji Dengkui. He was also First Political Commissar of Chengdu 
Military Command as the highest Party official in the region. A while 
after the dismissal of Cheng Shiqing following the 9.13 incident, a reha- 
bilitated Jiang Weiqing, First Secretary of CPC Committee of Jiangsu 
Province before the Cultural Revolution, was appointed First Secretary 
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of CPC Committee and Director of Revolutionary Committee of Jiangxi 
Province, a province less significant than Jiangsu. He was not given 
his previous post back in Jiangsu Province when Xu Shiyou vacated it 
in 1973 in the process of exchanging the eight commanders of military 
command. The post was given to Peng Chong, a vice-governor rank 
cadre before the Cultural Revolution who was combined into the interim 
governing body in Jiangsu as a representative of revolutionary old lead- 
ing cadres,?? whereas Jiang Weiqing was not rehabilitated yet and com- 
bined. This indicated the unwillingness to return to the past totally, 
which would negate any achievements and annul all the efforts and 
endeavours made in the last few years. 

Most first secretaries of CPC committee were rehabilitated luke- 
warmly initially to register that they did make some capitalist and revi- 
sionist mistakes to varied degrees as establishment figures, but were 
willing to rectify their mistakes. Gradually, most of them had resumed 
their pre-Cultural Revolutionary ranks, nominal at least. For example, 
Li Baohua, First Secretary of CPC Committee of Anhui Province before 
the Cultural Revolution, was made Second Secretary of CPC Committee 
of Guizhou Province in 1973. He was appointed to Governor of the 
People’s Bank of China, the central bank, in 1978.24 The Bank was dif- 
ferent then and now. Although it possessed a full cabinet ministry rank, 
the Bank was among the weakest ministries, being coordinated by the 
Ministry of Finance, so that the Bank Governor usually assumed the 
post of one of the several vice-ministers at the Ministry of Finance to 
fortify his position. Chen Peixian, First Secretary of CPC Committee 
of Shanghai Municipality before the Cultural Revolution, was among 
those to be “liberated” last, given the special positions of the leadership in 
Shanghai during the Cultural Revolution. It looked that he was rehabili- 
tated reluctantly by the authority in as late as 1975 and assigned a post of 
vice-director of Revolutionary Committee of Shanghai Municipality. He 
went through secretary of CPC provincial committee and Vice-Director 
of provincial revolutionary committee, then second secretary of CPC 
provincial committee and vice-director of provincial revolutionary com- 
mittee, to return fully to a No. 1 position in Hubei Province in 1978 
as First Secretary of CPC Committee and Director of Revolutionary 
Committee of Hubei Province. The ‘liberation’ of Zhao Ziyang, 
First Secretary of CPC Committee of Guangdong Province before 
the Cultural Revolution, was fairly early. He was assigned Secretary of 
CPC Committee and Vice-Director of Revolutionary Committee of 
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Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region in 1971, he then soon resumed 
his pre-Cultural Revolution post in Guangdong in 1972 as First 
Secretary of CPC Committee of Guangdong Province, plus Director 
of Revolutionary Committee of Guangdong Province and Political 
Commissar of Guangzhou Command. Soon afterwards in 1975, he was 
made No. 1 in Sichuan Province, a province with the largest popula- 
tion in the PRC, while assuming the post of First Political Commissar 
of Chengdu Military Command. All of these indicated a rising star in 
the making. Abstracted and reflected by these accounts, overall in the 
country, some waned into obscure wildlands in this chaotic period, some 
sustained beyond natural necessities to compensate the drifting 10 years, 
few marched on positively. 

A few military personnel overstayed in revolutionary committees and 
civil politics while the old leading cadres were rehabilitated and reinstated 
gradually. They were reprimanded later, some of which did not seem to 
be justified other than being overstayed. The top on the list would be 
Lieutenant Colonel General Xian Henghan, Director of Revolutionary 
Committee of Gansu Province since its inception in January 1968 until 
his dismissal in June 1977. He was involved in the civil affairs of Gansu 
Province during the Cultural Revolution period in his capacity of Political 
Commissioner of Lanzhou Military Command that was headquartered 
in Lanzhou, the capital city of Gansu Province, overseeing all the armed 
forces in Gansu Province, Shaanxi Province and Qinghai Province at 
that time. He was responsible for the “Support the Left” task of Lanzhou 
Military Command in Gansu province while Lieutenant Colonel General 
Pi Dingjun, Commander of Lanzhou Military Command, stayed away 
from local civil politics. Had he been a commander rather than a political 
commissar of military command, he would have had swapped the terri- 
tory of reign with a counterpart command in the swap process, evacuat- 
ing the civil posts and the troubles and civil politics associated with the 
posts. By the time of the commander swaps, Liu Xingyuan retained his 
civil posts in Sichuan Province in the same way as Xian Henghan retained 
his civil posts in Gansu Gansu Province. However, Liu Xingyuan quit 
the civil posts and politics altogether 2 years later in 1975. He returned 
to the military completely and settled down well, despite his vulner- 
abilities owing to his past work relationship with Huang Yongsheng in 
Guangzhou Military Command—the latter was arrested after the 9.13 
incident for being an important member of the Lin Biao clique. Indeed, 
Liu Xingyuan was investigated for the alleged involvement in the failed 
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attempt by the Lin Biao clique, though the case was later dropped. 
After retreating to the military in 1975, he briefly became Commander 
of Chengdu Military Command while dropping his post of Political 
Commissar. He was appointed Political Commissar of Military and 
Political University of the PLA in September 1977, and then later in 
the year Political Commissar of Military Academy of the PLA.?? These 
institutions possessed the military command rank and the post hold- 
ers were usually former commanders or political commissars of military 
command who, while experienced, retreated from frontline activities. 
He requested retirement a year later, citing age and health reasons, 
which was granted, and passed away peacefully in 1990. In contrast, 
Xian Henghan had none of any accusable links with Lin Biao. While he 
worked well with Pi Dingjun in a pair of commander and political com- 
missar, his relationship with Han Xianchu who swapped the commander 
post with Pi Dingjun seemed to be strained from the beginning. Han 
Xianchu was a colonel general while Pi Dingjun was a lieutenant colonel 
general, the same rank Xian Henghan possessed. This might not be a key 
issue. Pi Dingjun was equally well known for his superb wartime perfor- 
mance and renowned for his nickname Pi Brigade--he was a brigadier 
in the last civil war before the establishment of the PRC and achieved 
magnificent military successes in this post. A devoted military man, 
Pi Dingjun was simply not interested in politics, which could be mani- 
fested by the fact that he was killed in an air accident while inspecting 
and commanding military manoeuvres on the Fujian coastal frontlines 
in July 1976. Before the commander swap exercise, both Han Xianchu 
and Xian Henghan possessed the posts of first secretary of CPC provin- 
cial committee and director of provincial revolutionary committee, and 
one was political commissar and the other was commander that were 
a pair of equals. In addition, there was a post of first secretary of CPC 
committee of military command, a post could be held by either politi- 
cal commissar or commander as they were equal, but whoever held the 
post would be considered a No. 1 figure, under the principle of Party 
leadership. Both held this same post nonetheless, Xian Henghan in 
Lanzhou and Han Xianchu in Fuzhou. While Xian Henghan kept all the 
four titles, Han Xianchu lost three and retained only one title. In addi- 
tion, natural environments and living conditions were arduous and gru- 
elling in Lanzhou. So, Han Xianchu came to Lanzhou full of grouch 
and grumbles, according to Xian Henghan (Xian 1985). The worst was 
yet to come to agitate Xian Henghan. After the downfall of the Gang 
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of Four, many semi-or modestly rehabilitated old generals were looking 
for territories of reign which matched their old positions or ranks. 
Among them was Xiao Hua, the youngest colonel general and a former 
director of Political Department of the PLA, a post ranked slightly higher 
than a political commissar of military command. He was assigned to the 
post of political commissar of Lanzhou Military Command, so there were 
two political commissars at Lanzhou. Initially, Xian Henghan was ranked 
the first and Xiao Hua the second, according to the sequence of their 
appointments. It was claimed that Xiao Hua behaved like an Imperial 
Commissioner though, blaming and criticizing the military command 
for its various works without investigations. United with Han Xianchu, 
Xiao Hua launched a sudden assault on Xian Henghan in less than half 
month of his arrival, inciting people to expose the relationship of Xian 
Henghan with the Gang of Four. Those who opposed were accused 
of being the key members of the ‘Gang of Xian Family’, dismissed and 
detained. These included a vice political commissar, a vice-commander, 
chief of staff, director of political department and vice-director of politi- 
cal department, political commissar of logistics department, all of the mil- 
itary command. More on the list were two commanders and two political 
commissars of two field corps, and one commander and two political 
commissars in two provincial military districts (ibid). Xian Henghan also 
accused Xiao Hua of being a political opportunist—fervent on publiciz- 
ing Hua Huofeng by advocating ‘understand the wise leader, be loyal 
to the wise leader’? when Hua Guofeng was in supreme power but he 
was among the first to censure Hua Guofeng immediately when Hua 
Guofeng was being ostracized and stepped down (ibid). There could be 
various versions of their stories of wrangling, but his days seemed to be 
doomed regardless for overstaying and in his unique case, in both civilian 
and military institutions. Xian Henghan kept the No. 1 post in both the 
province and the military command, while the two colonel generals were 
placed below him. 

The lowest ranked among them would be Senior Colonel Song 
Peizhang in Anhui Province. Following Li Desheng’s rapid progres- 
sion to the central leadership, which peaked with his appointments as 
one of the vice-chairmen of CCCPC and Director of General Political 
Department of the PLA, Song Peizhang became the de facto leader 
of Anhui Province while Li Desheng retained all the titles in a nomi- 
nal capacity. Li Desheng just brought one of his close colleagues to 
Beijing, a very modest act at the time as most others would have had 
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brought many more to the new place so he was not to be too isolated in 
the new place. That person was Major General Zhang Wenbi, Political 
Commissioner of No. 12 Corps at the time, the political counterpart 
of Commander Li Desheng at No. 12 Corps, who became Minister of 
Hydraulics and Electricity of the State Council. The move vacated the 
post of political commissioner that was succeeded by Song Peizhang, 
then one of the vice-commissioners of No. 12 Corps. Coincidentally, Li 
Baohua, First Secretary of CPC Committee of Anhui Province before 
the Cultural Revolution, was the No. 1 figure at Ministry of Hydraulics 
and Ministry of Hydraulics and Electricity?” between 1949 and 1962, 
prior to his assignment in Anhui. By the time Li Desheng vacated his 
nominal provincial posts in Anhui in the end of 1973, Li Baohua had 
already been rehabilitated nearly fully, albeit in a different province, 
and then fully in 1978 as governor of the central bank. The logic and 
statistics would have told that someone from outside the province 
would come to the province after the rehabilitation and comeback, 
looking for a vulnerable territory of reign. So came forward Wan Li in 
1977, following his comeback to the political stage. Wan Li, a former 
member of secretariat of CPC committee and one of the vice-mayors of 
Beijing Municipality before the Cultural Revolution, had been rehabili- 
tated in as early as in May 1973 when he was appointed to Secretary 
of CPC Committee and Vice-Director of Revolutionary Committee 
of Beijing Municipality. His career should have gone smoothly then. 
However, Deng Xiaoping started to adopt and implement rectifica- 
tion and overhaul measures soon after his comeback and Wan Li was 
appointed Minister of Railways in January 1975 at a time the railways 
system was malfunctioning. When Deng Xiaoping was discharged of 
all his posts for the second time in April the following year, gone with 
him was Wan Li among others. Following the downfall of the Gang of 
Four, it became obvious that cadres like Wan Li would soon be reha- 
bilitated but they were in the wildlands at the time. Song Peizhang 
was dismissed of his posts of First Secretary of CPC Committee and 
Director of Revolutionary Committee of Anhui Province in June 
1977 and was reprimanded and put under investigation, being accused 
of an agent or representative of the Gang of Four in Anhui Province. 
Ironically, while Li Densheng clashed with the Gang of Four and lost 
his important post of Director of General Political Department of the 
PLA to Zhang Chunqiao, his protégé seemed to have no choice but 
to adjust his positions to suit the political needs and environments, 
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the developments in which turned out to unpredictable. Like in many 
other cases, few accusations could be established except that some mis- 
takes were made following a prolonged investigation. Song Peizhang was 
later appointed to an advisor to Political Department of Nanjing Military 
Command. Had he not made the mistakes, he would have had been 
made an advisor to Nanjing Military Command. 

It seemed that the harshest punishment was given to Major General 
Wang Huaixiang, First Secretary of CPC Committee of Jilin Province 
from its restoration in 1971 and Director of Revolutionary Committee 
of Jilin Province from the inception in 1968, until his removals from 
these posts in February 1977. He was reassigned to be a Vice Political 
Commissar of Wuhan Military Command in May 1977, a post he held 
simultaneously at Shenyang Military Command after he became the 
director of revolutionary committee. He was put under confined inves- 
tigation in December of 1977. He was expelled from the Party in 1980 
for continuing to carry on counter-revolutionary activities and following 
Jiang Qing when she was gathering the remaining members of the Lin 
Biao counter-revolutionary clique after the Lin Biao clique was exposed 
and crushed, which he did have flowed Jiang Qing to a certain extent. To 
be an advantage or a disadvantage, Changchun Film Studio was located 
in Changchun, the capital city of Jilin Province. It was the first, and the 
largest at the time, film studio in the PRC. Literally, it was Changchun 
Film Manufacturing Factory then and it is now called Changchun Film 
Group Corporation. The conflict unfolded around Start an Undertaking 
(Yu 1974), a movie portraying the petroleum industry of the PRC, 
between Premier Zhou Enlai and Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping on the 
one side and Jiang Qing, the powerful vice-chief of the Central Cultural 
Revolution Group who was in charge of cultural matters on the other. 
Basically, Zhou Enlai and Deng Xiaoping wanted to promote produc- 
tion while grasping revolution and supported the movie and its release, 
whereas Jinag Qing advocated the emphasis on politics and demanded 
a ban on the movie. Mao Zedong sided with Zhou Enlai and Deng 
Xiaoping on this occasion, remarking that few can be perfect, so don’t 
be too critical. The movie was formally released in February 1975. Jiang 
Qing was still critical, and in dilemma Wang Huaixiang still followed 
Jang Qing against the advice of several moderate members of Politburo 
of CCCPC. It was a chaotic period and many were subjected to mis- 
judgements. Nevertheless, he got involved unnecessarily in such politi- 
cal swirls, owing mainly to overstaying in civilian politics. Had he quit 
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civil affairs in 1975 as Liu Xingyuan in Sichuan did or earlier, he would 
have had not faced the movie dilemma. He would have had retired com- 
fortably and peacefully as an advisor to military command. The posts 
vacated by Wang Huaixiang were taken over by Wang Enmao, then a 
Vice Political Commissar of Nanjing Military Command. Wang Enmao, 
a lieutenant colonel general, was First Secretary of CPC Committee 
of Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region and Commander of Xinjiang 
Military Territory. Xinjiang Military Territory or Xinjiang Military 
Command was marginally a military command, being upgraded and 
downgraded a few times. It was acknowledged that Wang Enmao was 
prosecuted by the Lin Bao clique and the Gang of Four in the Cultural 
Revolution. He was rehabilitated as late as in 1975 and appointed to 
a Vice Political Commissioner of Nanjing Military Command at the 
request of Mao Zedong, albeit the rehabilitation seemed lukewarm. An 
opportunity emerged and came to him in 1977--he was rehabilitated 
fully then in Jilin. Wang Enmao was dispatched back to Xinjiang in 1981, 
resuming all the lost posts and beyond. 

In Heilongjiang, the first province to establish a revolutionary com- 
mittee, Wang Jiadao quit the posts of First Secretary of CPC Committee 
and Director of Revolutionary Committee of Heilongjiang Province in 
December 1974--the latter post was what he inherited from his trou- 
bled predecessor Pan Fusheng who did not survive long enough to 
assume the former. He left for Shenyang Military Command as an advi- 
sor. Although he was criticized, along with Pan Fusheng, for responsi- 
ble for the problems in the early time of the Cultural Revolution in 
Heilongjiang, he settled down well quietly. In contrast, Liu Guangtao, 
who was not involved in the rivalries between the revolts fractions and 
factionalism and was credited for sorting out the problems and impasse 
caused by Pan Fusheng and Wang Jiadao, was reprimanded. Ironically, 
Liu Guangtao was just elected Member of the 11th CCCPC in April 
1977, the first Congress of CPC after the crash of the Gang of Four— 
he was not yet the official No. 1 at the time when the 10th Congress 
of CPC was convened in August 1973 and as such, was an alternate 
member of the 10th CCCPC. He was discharged from the military and 
transferred to civil institutions without a portfolio of responsibilities with 
the same rank after his official dismissal in December 1977. His succes- 
sor Yang Yichen, then Secretary of CPC Committee and Vice-Director 
of Revolutionary Committee of Heilongjiang Province and a former 
member of Secretariat of CPC Committee of Heilongjiang Province 
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before the Cultural Revolution, rose to become Procurator General of 
the Supreme People’s Procuratorate of the PRC, a post with the rank of 
vice-presidency of state in the PRC. Major General Kang Jianmin, First 
Secretary of CPC Committee and Director of Revolutionary Committee 
of Ningxia Hui Nationality Autonomous Region, passed away from 
a heart attack in January 1977. He was already a Vice-Commander of 
Lanzhou Military Command from 1962 prior to assuming the civil posts 
in Ningxia. He was praised for his hard work, at the time when the cur- 
tains were to be brought down on revolutionary committees. 


1.4.3 Some Grassroots Anecdotes 


With the ‘liberation’ of almost all old cadres being completed by 1973 
and their reinstatements getting momentum from 1974 to 1975, the 
overstayed military personnel should have had the feeling of loneliness. 
All these moves and realignments took place not only at province level, 
but also in grassroots and at prefecture and county levels. In Anhui 
Province where Song Peizhang overstayed until his dismissal in June 
1977, the military personnel had gradually phased out the PLA’s leader- 
ship and involvement in local governments and civil institutions. These 
gradual withdrawals of military personnel from civil affairs were accom- 
panied by the gradual rehabilitation and reinstatements of old leading 
cadres—from ‘liberation’, to semi-rehabilitation and then full rehabilita- 
tion. The first to quit civil politics in Anhui Province was Senior Colonel 
Pan Qiqi, Chief of Political Work Group of Revolutionary Committee of 
Anhui Province since its establishment. The group was one of the only 
four groups of revolutionary committee and one of the most powerful 
groups among them, in charge of the functions of the two most pow- 
erful departments of the old CPC provincial committee---organization 
and propaganda. He was Director of Political Department of No. 12 
Corps at the time and previously served as Chief of Cadres Department, 
or Personnel Department, of Political Department of Nanjing Military 
Command. As such, he was a skilled military political cadre and under- 
stood well the vulnerabilities of politics. He withdrew in as early as 
1971-1972, though slightly later officially, to be purely a vice politi- 
cal commissar of No. 12 Corps. He was later appointed to Political 
Commissar of Nanjing Political College of the PLA, a military corps 
rank college, and then became Vice Political Commissar of Jinan Military 
Command in October 1982 until his retirement in June 1985. 
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In the capital city of Hefei, Colonel Li Quangui, Vice-Commander 
of No. 36 Division of No. 12 Corps, was appointed to Director of 
Revolutionary Committee of Hefei City at its inception in April 1968, 
assuming the post of Chief of Party Core Group and then becoming 
First Secretary of CPC Committee of Hefei City when the CPC city 
committee was reinstated. He left the posts in February 1973. During 
his civil tenure, he was promoted to division commander, Chief 
of Staff and then Vice-Commander of No. 12 Corps. He was later 
appointed to Vice-President of Nanjing Political College of the PLA. 
All went on well and smoothly for him. Wei Jianzhang, an old leading 
cadre and a vice-director of revolutionary committee at the time, took 
over. No. 12 Corps was the only one field corps stationed in Anhui 
Province. While there were three divisions in one corps, there were 
around 15 prefectures and prefecture-level cities in the province. So, 
one division had to be responsible for the ‘Support the Left’ tasks in 
around three to five prefectures and prefecture-level cities, at the time 
a division and a prefecture or prefecture-level city possessed the same, 
transferable rank. No. 35 Division of No. 12 Corps was thus in change 
of Wuhu Prefecture, Anqing Prefecture and Ma’anshan City. Senior 
Colonel Yu Yongxian, Political Commissar of No. 35 Division, was 
appointed Director of Revolutionary Committee of Wuhu Prefecture, 
the largest prefecture among the three, in May 1968 at its inception.?” 
In October 1975, Guo Tixiang, an old leading cadre and then a vice- 
director, took over the posts vacated by Yu Yongxian who returned 
to the military completely and progressed to become Vice Political 
Commissar of No. 12 Corps, Vice-Director of Political Department 
of Nanjing Military Command, and then Member of Commission for 
Discipline Inspection of Central Military Commission, the last one 
being a full corps-rank position. Zhang Youfu, one of the vice political 
commissar of No. 35 Division, was appointed Director of Revolution 
Committee of Anqing Prefecture in August 1968 at its inception. He 
was First Secretary of CPC Committee of Anqing Prefecture between 
March 1971 when the CPC prefecture committee was reinstated 
and February 1973. He returned to the military completely and was 
appointed a vice political commissar of Military District of Zhejiang 
Province, he retired from this post. 

Certain accounts in Ma’anshan are presented briefly as grassroots 
exemplars in this epoch. Di Xun, one of the vice-commanders of No. 
35 Division, was appointed Director of Revolutionary Committee of 
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Ma’anshan City in March 1968 at its inauguration and stepped down 
in March 1973. He was appointed First Secretary of CPC Committee 
of Ma'anshan City in March 1970 when the CPC city committee was 
restored and stepped down in March 1975, when he returned to the 
military completely and was appointed to a vice-chief of staff of Military 
District of Anhui Province.?3 Liu Lianmin, once the First Secretary of 
CPC Committee of Huainan City before the Cultural Revolution and 
then one of the vice-directors of revolutionary committee, inherited 
the director post in March 1973. He was also a secretary of CPC city 
committee prior to inheriting the post of first secretary of CPC city 
committee in March 1975. So, the withdrawal of Di Xun from local 
government and civil institutions was a gradually phased out process. 
Correspondingly, the reinstatements of old leading cadres were gradu- 
ally phased in. Following the departure of Di Xun and the move of Liu 
Lianmin from secretary to first secretary, Cui Jianxiao was appointed 
Second Secretary of CPC Committee of Ma'anshan City,?? who was 
once the First Secretary of CPC Committee of Tongling Special District 
before the Cultural Revolution. Tong means copper--the special dis- 
trict was set up for copper mining and the copper industry. Similarly, 
Ma’anshan became a prefecture-level city for its iron mining and the 
iron and steel industry. While Song Peizhang was dismissed in June 
1977, Liu Lianmin proceeded to be a member of Standing Committee 
of CPC Committee of Anhui Province in July 1977 who then became 
Chief of Organization Department of CPC Committee of Anhui 
Province. In the years to come, he was appointed Procurator General of 
the People’s Procuratorate of Anhui Province and then a vice-director of 
Consultation Committee of CPC Committee of Anhui Province, both 
posts being a vice-governor rank post. Cui Jianxiao succeeded the post of 
First Secretary of CPC Committee of Ma'anshan City, and he was then 
made a vice-director of Consultation Committee of CPC Committee of 
Anhui Province in December 1984 after stepping down from the first 
secretary post. There were some liberal spirit and tolerance at the time 
nonetheless. Once upon a time in 1976, the First Secretary of CPC 
Committee of Anhui Province came to Ma'anshan and made a speech 
at the city auditorium. The secretary of the Party branch in Ma’anshan 
Tyre Factory, a company-rank manufacturing factory, sat back faced to 
the first secretary when the latter was addressing the audience. The CPC 
city committee summoned the branch secretary afterwards, requesting 
an explanation and rebuking him for disrespecting the first secretary. 
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He challenged, asking whether there was a clause in the Party constitu- 
tion that forbad ordinary Party members from sitting back faced to the 
secretary of provincial committee. End of story--no one bothered to 
pursue his case anymore. 

While revolution was always the No. 1 task, holding onto revolu- 
tion could not be its own and exclusive purpose, it had to lead, guide, 
or dominate over, something. Thus production followed, in the slogan 
‘hold onto revolution to promote production’, where production was 
the unique material substance. Prompted by the withdrawal of Soviet 
support and experts in the late 1950s and early 1960s, self-reliance had 
been a national policy in realizing Four Modernizations.*° Self-reliance 
in manufacturing everything—‘we eastern proletariats can achieve what 
the western bourgeoisie have achieved; we will achieve what the west- 
ern bourgeoisie haven’t achieved’—had been a permanent drive while 
carrying on the continuous revolution under the proletarian dictator- 
ship. Creative destruction?! was accompanied by new trails and technical 
innovations, emerging as frequently as quarterly if not monthly all over 
the country. So the day came to Anhui when every prefecture or city in 
the province was capable of manufacturing automobiles self-reliantly and 
independently, on the eve of the 20th anniversary of the PRC. Vehicles 
made by all the prefectures and cities, one from each, were driven 
through and exhibited in Hefei, in the squares in front of the build- 
ings of Revolutionary Committee of Anhui Province and the relevant 
old provincial government departments such as Provincial Department 
of Heavy Industry and Provincial Department of Machinery Industry. It 
was mostly a fantasy. The only manufacturing work by their own means 
was probably the body of the vehicle, plus the assembly of parts into a 
structure, with the engines being made by other manufacturers. It was 
a fantasy coming true to a certain extent, four decades on nonetheless. 
Now, Jianghuai Automobile Corporation (JAC Motors) headquar- 
tered in Hefei has been on the top 10 list in the PRC auto industry for 
more than a decade. It was ranked the 6th, 6th and 2nd in heavy lorry, 
medium lorry and light lorry sales and market shares in 2015, rivalling 
First Automotive Works (FAW) and DongFeng Motor (DFM), the first 
son and the second son of the People’s Republic in the auto industry?? 
(China Association of Automobile Manufacturers 2016). JAC Motors 
was established in 1964 in Hefei. The company produced its first trucks 
or medium and light lorries in April 1968, which opened a new chap- 
ter in history for the first time that Anhui was able to manufacture 
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automobiles (JAC Motors 2017). It aroused the fantasy that in 1 year’s 
time all the prefectures and cities in Anhui followed suit to have acquired 
the capacity, to salute the 20th anniversary of the PRC on October 1, 
1969. Beyond fantasies, JAC Motors is a local state enterprise, whereas 
FAW and DFM are central state enterprises or central enterprises. To 
fit into or feature the Chinese characters more, FAW or DFM is a vice- 
governor or vice-ministerial rank company, while JAC is a vice-mayor 
rank company or vice-chief of department within a ministry of the State 
Council. The former are supervised by State Asset Supervision and 
Administration Commission of the State Council, while the latter is 
supervised by State Asset Supervision and Administration Commission 
of Anhui Province. Indeed, several current and past Chairmen and/or 
CEOs of FAW and DFM were a vice-secretary of CPC provincial com- 
mittee or a vice-governor, typically of Jilin Province where FAW is head- 
quartered. Overall, JAC is ranked around 9th in sales for more than 
10 consecutive years, including passenger cars and other commercial 
vehicles (China Association of Automobile Manufacturers 2005, 2016). 
What differentiated JAC from FAW or DFM is not central ver- 
sus local state enterprises but their strategies and approaches. While 
FAW and DFM adopted the strategy to forge joint ventures with large 
famous foreign automobile manufactures, replicating the fading mod- 
els from the foreign joint ventures partners under the agreement, JAC 
persisted in pursuing an independent and self-reliant strategy in product 
development and marketing. The results were rather different. JAC's 
export volume, ranked the 6th, was higher than DFM, ranked the 7th 
in 2015, while FAW failed to make to the top 10 (China Association 
of Automobile Manufacturers 2016). The export volume of JAC in 
light lorries, in which JAC is specialised, had been No. 1 in the coun- 
try for more than 10 consecutive years (State Asset Supervision and 
Administration Commission of Anhui Province 2013). More amaz- 
ingly, Chery Automobile Co based in Wuhu City of Anhui Province 
was No. 1 in export volume in 2015 (China Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers 2016). Sounded like a private company such as Geely 
Auto, it is definitely a state enterprise under the jurisdiction of Wuhu 
Municipal Government and supervised by Wuhu State Asset Supervision 
and Administration Commission. Chery does not have the privilege of 
central enterprises as FAW and DEM enjoy, and is almost at the low- 
est level of state enterprises and the lowest tier of state assets. The so- 
called Wuhu State Asset Supervision and Administration Commission 
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is actually Wuhu Municipal Bureau of Finance--one team, two tags 
(Wuhu Municipal Bureau of Finance/Wuhu State Asset Supervision and 
Administration Commission 2016).33 Chery was launched as recently 
as in the late 1990s, with its first cars driving off the production line in 
December 1999. The company was originated from an automobile pro- 
ject of Wuhu Municipal Government to improve the city's backward 
economy. At the time a village works generated sizeable profits that 
could be invested somewhere. The municipal government had the inten- 
tion to upgrade the economy and exploited investment options. They 
did seek collaboration with FAW, which did not go far and stopped soon. 
At very grassroots level, the conditions were even poorer than what JAC 
faced in the first few years. However by 2005, Chery was already ranked 
the 8th, one place ahead of JAC (China Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers 2005). In the same year, Geely made to the top 10 list 
for the first time; it was ranked the 10th and was the only private com- 
pany on the top 10 list (ibid). The experience and achievements of JAC 
and Chery have proven that state enterprises can be innovative. Not only 
does self-reliance work, but it also leads to superior performance. There 
were other automobile companies from Anhui that made to the top 10 
list--Anhui Hualing based in Ma’anshan was ranked 8th in heavy lorry 
sales, Anhui Ankai based in Hefei was ranked 7th in large coach sales and 
6th in medium coach sales. So at least three cities made it where the fan- 
tasy came true some 30-40 years on, not only being able to manufacture 
automobiles but also becoming the industry leaders, in not too long a 
spell in history. The success rate was 20%—there were around 15 prefec- 
tures and prefecture-level cities in the province in the 1960s—not bad at 
all, comparing with the success rate in the Silicon Valley. 


NOTES 


1. Refer to Marx (1871) written immediately after the Paris Commune; and 
Edwards (1971) for the background, organization and principles of the 
Paris Commune one century after the Paris Commune. Refer to Harding 
(1981) for the bureaucratic structure of governance in China, covering 
the period from the establishment of the People’s Republic in 1949 to 
the official ending of the Cultural Revolution in 1976. 

2. See Engels (1880) from the Marxist viewpoint; Kumar (1987) for a con- 
temporary critic on Utopian views of communes, as ideal communes are 
mostly inspired by and modeled after (an imaginative) Utopia, an exam- 
ple in China was Land of Peach Blossoms by Tao Yuanming (421). 
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. An influential example of parliamentary democracy is the UK system. See 
House of Lords Select Committee on the Constitution (2007) on rela- 
tions between the executive, the judiciary and Parliament. 

. Communist party committees stopped using titles of first secretary, second 
secretary, and in rare cases, third secretary several years after the end of 
the Cultural Revolution. They became secretary and vice secretaries. 

. c.f. Fan (2007) for the events in Heilongjiang and General Office of 
People's Government of Shandong Province (2005a) for the events in 
Shandong. 

. c.f. Fan (2007) for the events in Heilongjiang and General Office of 
People's Government of Shandong Province (2005a) for the events in 
Shandong. 

. Yue is the abbreviated alias of Guangdong. Every province, region or city 
has its abbreviated alias. For example, Wan is for Anhui, Gui for Guangxi, 
Qian for Guizhou, Ji for Hebei, Yu for Henan and Gan for Jiangxi. Some 
are simply abbreviations, e.g. Zhe for Zhejiang, Su for Jiangsu, Liao for 
Liaoning, Tai for Taiwan and Ji for Jilin. 

. The PLA’s General Staff, General Political Department and General 
Logistics Department together amounted to the general staff in the west- 
ern military construct, albeit a bit more in publicity, defense mobiliza- 
tion, dance troupes, opera ensembles and so on. The General Staff and 
the General Political Department held an equal rank; while the rank of 
the General Logistics Department was slightly lower, its Chief being 
equivalent to the command of a military command, e.g. Commander of 
Nanjing Military Command, or a Vice-Chief of the General Staff or Vice- 
Director of the General Political Department. 

. News of the Communist Party of China (1969). 

. General Office of People’s Government of Shandong Province (2005b). 

. News of the Communist Party of China (1969). 

. General Office of People’s Government of Shandong Province (2005c). 

. News of the Communist Party of China (1969). 

. Peking University and Tsinghua University are two topmost universities 

in China, being influential politically, scientifically and technologically. 

Kuai Dafu was elected Member of Standing Committee of Revolutionary 

Committee of Beijing Municipality at its inception in April 1967, he 

was removed from the post for organizing and engaging in violent con- 

flicts and was dispatched to Qingtongxia Aluminum Factory in Ningxia 

Autonomous Region in November 1968. Nie Yuanzi did survive the 9th 

Congress of CPC and was elected Alternate Member of the 9th CCCPC 

in April 1969, though she was dispatched to a farm in Jiangxi Province 

soon afterwards in November 1969. 

News of the Communist Party of China (1969). 


16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
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c.f. Zuo (2012). 

ibid. 

News of the Communist Party of China (1969) and News of the Communist 
Party of China (1973). 

A secretary-general leads the general staff while a Party secretary or Party 
committee secretary is the leader of the Party committee and No. 1 in the 
region (province, city, district, etc.). The former generally matches the 
definition and role in the non-communist countries. The latter seems to 
be unique to socialist countries or communist parties. 

News of the Communist Party of China (1969). 

Office of Party History Work of CPC Committee of Jiangsu Province 
(2008). 

c.f. Qiu and Yan, (2016). 

c.f. Yu (2010). 

c.f. Cao (2005). 

Military and Political University of the PLA was formed in 1969 by incor- 
porating the then Military Academy, Political Academy and Advanced 
Military Academy of the PLA. The university was split in November 1977 
into Military Academy, Political Academy and Academy of Logistics. They 
were remerged in December 1985 to become PLA Defense University. 
The Ministry of Electricity and the Ministry of Hydraulics were merged in 
1958. The Minister of Hydraulics and then of Hydraulics and Electricity 
was Colonel General Fu Zuoyi, one of the top commanders of the nation- 
alist army, who reached an agreement with top PLA commanders on the 
peaceful liberation of Beiping (now Beijing) on January 14, 1949, leading 
to the peaceful handover of Beiping to the PLA on January 31, 1949. Fu 
Zuoyi was rewarded and appointed Minister of Hydraulics for his contri- 
bution to the peaceful liberation of Beiping; while Li Baohua was made 
Deputy-Minister of Hydraulics and Chief of Party Core Group of the min- 
istry. The pair continued to work together under this arrangement after 
the merger of the two ministries. There were a few same cases. Among 
them was Li Dequan, Minister of Health, who was an executive member 
of Central Committee of Revolutionary Committee of Nationalist Party 
and wife of Feng Yuxiang, Colonel General of the First Rank, who was 
a lifelong rivalry to Jiang Jieshi and killed in a suspected shipboard fire 
murder in 1948 when returning from the US to China to attend the First 
Plenary of Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference. Minister of 
Transport Zhang Bojun was Vice-Chairman of China Democratic League 
and Chairman of Chinese Democratic Party of Peasants and Workers. 
Minister of Forest Industry Luo Longji was also Vice-Chairman of China 
Democratic League. There was a deputy-minister and chief of Party core 
group, obviously a CPC member, in these ministries. 
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27. 
28. 
29, 
30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


Office of Party History and Local Chronicles of Wuhu (2013). 

Office of Local Chronicles of Ma’anshan (2015). 

ibid. 

They were modernizations in industry, agriculture, defence, and sci- 
ence and technology. Although revolution and politics were on the top, 
achievements in Four Modernizations had always been the national pride. 
The motto “two bombs and one satellite was one of the milestones 
already achieved by the time: the successful nuclear weapon tests for an 
atomic bomb on October 16, 1964 and a hydrogen bomb on June 17, 
1967, the successful launch of the first artificial satellite “The East is Red 
l’ on April 24, 1970. 

c.f. Marx (1867) and Schumpeter (1942). Marx and Engels (1848) also 
stressed that “a great part not only of existing production, but also of pre- 
viously created productive forces, are periodically destroyed”. 

It was established as the Second Automotive Works in 1969. 

Anhui is probably the only province where there is no asset supervision 
and administration commission at prefecture-city level. 


CHAPTER 2 


Construct of Revolutionary Committees 
and Mode of Governance 


SICH Bl Puma 


Abstract For a better understanding of the mode of governance of 
revolutionary committees, pre- and post-Cultural Revolution local gov- 
ernance are introduced, together with the people’s congress system and 
its evolution. Then the chapter presents local governance during the 
Cultural Revolution period featured in revolutionary committees and 
contrasts it with pre- and post-Cultural Revolution local governance. It 
elaborates on the construct of the revolutionary committee typified by 
unified leadership, three-pronged resolution and revolutionary commit- 
tee supremacy. The chapter exemplifies and discusses the three major 
constituents of the revolutionary committee: production command, 
political work and people protection. The chapter also introduces the 
foreground of and achievements in the revolutionary committee era— 
opening up to the outside world and economic and institutional reforms, 
and presents realities and reflects on fantasies. 


Keywords Unified leadership - People’s congress system - Production 
command - Political work : People protection 
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2.1 LOCAL GOVERNANCE: PRE-, POST- AND DURING 
CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


ICE BING #6 EHF 


2.1.1 People's Congress System and Its Evolution 


There is a need to introduce the people's congress system and its evo- 
lution to begin with further analysis. The National People's Congress 
has always had a Standing Committee. The Standing Committee is 
the permanent body of the National People’s Congress that convenes 
only once a year. It is not people’s representatives of the Congress but 
Standing Committee members who are equivalent to congressmen in 
the US or MPs in many European countries in their functions and num- 
bers. People’s representatives or Congress deputies attend the Congress 
and elect members of the Standing Committee from Congress depu- 
ties. There were 79 Standing Committee members between 1954 and 
1964 for the Ist and 2nd National People’s Congress. The number 
increased to 115 for the 3rd Congress that endured 9 years, while the 
4th Congress was postponed in the Cultural Revolution. The number 
stands at 175 for the present Standing Committee of the 12th Congress 
installed in March 2013. By contrast, there were 3040 deputies for the 
3rd Congress in 1964 and 2987 deputies for the present 12th Congress, 
which is quite unmanageable. Unlike the National People’s Congress, 
there was no standing committee of the people’s congress in a province 
until 1979.1 The people's congress in a province had no permanent body 
between 1954 and 1979. As such, it had no offices or office buildings of 
its own during that period. Two buildings or building blocks symbolized 
local state power in a province, one was for the committee of the com- 
munist party and the other was for the people’s committee. 

The Constitution of 1954 stated that the people’s committee at 
each of local levels was the people’s government at that level. This 
Constitution portrayed a local level people's congress vis-a-vis the 
people’s committee in exactly the same way as the National People’s 
Congress vis-a-vis the State Council: 


Section 1 and Section 3 of Chapter 2 stipulate the National People’s 
Congress and the State Council, while Section 4 of Chapter 2 stipulates 
the peoples’ congress and the people’s committee at local levels. Relevant 
articles are quoted as follows (National People Congress 1954): 
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Chapter 2, Section 1, Article 21: The National People's Congress is 
the highest organ of state power. Chapter 2, Section 1, Article 22: The 
National People's Congress is the exclusive state organ that executes the 
Legislature. Chapter 2, Section 3, Article 47: The State Council, i.e. the 
central people's government, is the executive organ of the highest organ of 
state power, is the highest state administration. 


Chapter 2, Section 4, Article 55: The people's congress at each of local 
levels is the local organ of state power. Chapter 2, Section 4, Article 62: 
The people's committee, i.e. the people's government at each of local lev- 
els, is the executive organ of the people's congress and the state adminis- 
tration at that level. 


However, without a standing committee at a local people's congress, the 
people's committee effectively resumed the role of the permanent body 
of the people's congress, in addition to being the people's government 
at that level. This was formally formulated in the Constitution of 1975, 
which stated “the people’s revolutionary committee at each of local levels 
is the permanent body of the people’s congress and is the people’s gov- 
ernment at that level’: 


Chapter 2, Section 3, Article 21: The people’s congress at each of local 
levels is the local organ of state power. Chapter 2, Section 3, Article 22: 
The people’s revolutionary committee at each of local levels is the perma- 
nent body of the people’s congress and is the people’s government at that 
level. (National People’s Congress 1975) 


People’s congresses at all local levels became dysfunctional during the 
Cultural Revolution. It was not until 1975 that the people’s congress 
was reinstalled, mainly to elect the members of the revolutionary com- 
mittee. The Constitution of 1978 kept the same stipulations for local 
governance, while reverted to the Constitution of 1954 for national- 
level institutions. The Constitution of 1975 stressed explicitly the leader- 
ship role of the Communist Party of China at national level, which was 
removed in the Constitution of 1978. Relevant articles in the two ver- 
sions are listed as follows (National People Congress 1975 and National 
People Congress 1978): 
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1975 version: 


Chapter 2, Section 1, Article 16: The National People’s Congress is the 
highest organ of state power under the leadership of the Communist Party 
of China. 


Chapter 2, Section 2, Article 19: The State Council is the central people's 
government. The State Council is responsible and reports to the National 
People’s Congress and its Standing Committee. 


1978 version: 


Chapter 2, Section 1, Article 20: The National People’s Congress is the 
highest organ of state power. 


Chapter 2, Section 2, Article 30: The State Council, i.e. the central peo- 
ple’s government, is the executive organ of the highest organ of state 
power, is the highest state administration. The State Council is respon- 
sible and reports to the National People’s Congress and to its Standing 
Committee when the Congress is closed. 


There were no changes for local governance, except changes in arti- 
cle numbering. Chapter 2, Section 3, Article 21 in the Constitution of 
1975 became Article 35 in the Constitution of 1978; and Chapter 2, 
Section 3, Article 22 in the Constitution of 1975 became Article 37 
in the Constitution of 1978. That is, the article of ‘the people’s rev- 
olutionary committee at each of local levels is the permanent body of 
the people’s congress and is the people’s government at that level’ was 
preserved. 

One year after the adoption of the Constitution of 1978, stand- 
ing committees at the county level and higher were introduced by 
a resolution passed at the 2nd Plenary of the 5th National People’s 
Congress (National People’s Congress 1979). The revolutionary com- 
mittee, and the people’s committee before it, were no longer the per- 
manent body of the people’s congress at all local levels from 1979. 
Local governance has acquired a seemingly identical structure as cen- 
tral governance. 
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2.1.2 Pre-Cultural Revolution Local Governance 


The people's congress in a province was the local organ of state power, 
and the people's committee was the executive organ of the peo- 
ple’s congress and the administration of the province, according to 
the Constitution of the People's Republic of China of 1954 (National 
People’s Congress 1954). Compared with the National People’s 
Congress that was the highest organ of state power and the Legislature, 
the people’s congress in a province was the local organ of state power 
but its legislative functions were primarily to perform and observe the 
implementation of legislations made by the National People’s Congress. 
In addition, there were judiciary organs—courts and procuratorates. The 
Party committee nevertheless exercised leadership in all lines of work in 
the province. The topmost official was the first secretary of CPC com- 
mittee, followed by secretaries of CPC committee. There might be a 
second secretary of CPC committee, depending on the circumstances. 
The province governor was the chief officer of the people’s committee, 
i.e. the people's government, who was usually ranked third or second in 
the hierarchy. There were no permanent posts for the people’s congress, 
since there was no standing committee for the people’s congress. That is, 
there was no post of chairman of standing committee, whereas there was 
one at the national level. The officers representing judiciary organs were 
president of the higher court and attorney general of the people’s procu- 
ratorate. 


2.1.3 Post-Cultural Revolution Local Governance 


The Cultural Revolution ended effectively on October 6, 1976 follow- 
ing the downfall and arrests of the Gang of Four. Officially, the end of 
the first Cultural Revolution was declared by Hua Guofeng, Chairman of 
CCCPC, at the 11th Congress of CPC held at Beijing between August 
12 and 18, 1977 (Hua 1977). Local governance in most of the post- 
Cultural Revolution period is featured in ‘Resolutions on Amendments 
to the Constitution of the People’s Republic of China’ passed at the 
2nd Plenary of the 5th National People’s Congress on July 1, 1979 
(National People’s Congress 1979). Standing committees at county and 
up to province level were introduced, which became the permanent body 
of the people’s congress at the same level. The legislative functions of 
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the people's congress at local level can be performed regularly by this 
permanent body, as the congress convenes only once a year. The revo- 
lutionary committee, and the people's committee before the Cultural 
Revolution, was no longer the permanent body of the people's congress. 
Revolutionary committees were also renamed people's governments at 
the same time. Arrived was the post of chairman of the standing commit- 
tee of the people's congress. The officers representing judiciary organs 
remain the same. Since 1979, the three top posts in a province have been 
secretary of the provincial committee of the communist party, chairman 
of the standing committee of the provincial people's congress and gov- 
ernor. Nevertheless, there have been alternations to local governance 
arrangements, especially the arrangement for the secretary of the com- 
munist party committee and the chairman of the standing committee of 
the people's congress. 

Until 1987 when the 13th Congress of CPC convened, the post of 
chairman of standing committee was assumed by the secretary of CPC 
committee. This was a period when the standing committees of peo- 
ple’s congresses were at their infant stage. The organization as well office 
buildings for standing committees were yet to expand and develop. At 
the 13th Congress of CPC held between October 25 and November 
11, 1987, the then general secretary of CCCPC, Zhao Ziyang, put for- 
ward the principle of the separation of the Party and government for 
local governance (Zhao 1987). In the following years, the post of chair- 
man of standing committee was gradually discharged from the secretary 
of CPC committee, accompanied by a separate building block for the 
standing committee of the provincial people’s congress. It was a drive to 
promote “Party in charge of party, whereas government in charge of gov- 
ernment’. Realizing that such separation of powers was not the kind in 
the west, the post of chairman of standing committee of the provincial 
people's congress was resumed by the secretary of CPC provincial com- 
mittee in a series of changes of local government in 2003 (c.f. Deng and 
Lin 2003). There is an exception: when the secretary of provincial CPC 
committee or municipal (province level) CPC committee is a member of 
Politburo of CCCPC, he or she would not take the post of chairman of 
standing committee of the people's congress. It appears to be odd but is 
pragmatic. Though not universally adopted, this has become a model for 
local governance at province level. In addition to the cases of the people's 
committee, the higher court and the peoples procuratorate before the 
Cultural Revolution, the chairman of standing committee of the people's 
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congress is, by default, head of the Party core group of standing commit- 
tee of the people's congress if he or she is a Party member. The governor 
is, by default, head of the Party core group of the people's government. 


2.1.4 Local Governance During the Cultural Revolution 


The early days of revolutionary committees were their heydays, lasted 
up to the time when the 9th Congress of CPC convened in 1969. Local 
governance during this period could be summarized almost entirely by 
revolutionary committees, as revolutionary committees absorbed all 
institutions—responsibilities and duties previously performed by the 
people’s congress, people’s committee, courts and procuratorates and, 
above all, the CPC committee. ‘The latest new instructions’ from Mao 
Zedong, relayed in a joint editorial? of People’s Daily, Red Banner and 
Liberation Armed Forces Daily on March 30, 1968, instructed that 
‘The revolutionary committee must assume unified leadership, tear 
apart overlapped administrative agencies, work with streamlined per- 
sonnel and rationalized procedures, to form a leadership team that is 
revolutionary and keeps close contact with the masses’ (Revolutionary 
Committees Are Good 1968). The editorial also stipulated a kind of 
constitution for the revolutionary committee based on a revolution- 
ized three-pronged resolution, or a combination of three groupings of 
revolutionary cadres, military representatives and representatives of the 
masses, in formulating a revolutionary committee. The topmost offi- 
cial in a province was no longer the first secretary of CPC committee 
that no longer existed. It was the director of revolutionary committee, 
who might or might not be a Party member in theory, albeit rarely so 
in practice. There was a core group of the Party in the revolutionary 
committee nevertheless. The director of revolutionary committee was 
the head of the core group if he or she was a Party member, which was 
usually the case. To streamline administration, many Party and admin- 
istrative departments, as well as judiciary organs, were combined. The 
new and consolidated units were called small groups to indicate reduced 
personnel and streamlined administration. For example, the organiza- 
tion department and propaganda department of CPC committee were 
replaced by the political work group, mimicking the protocol of the 
PLA. The other two major groups were the commanding group for 
revolutionary production and the leadership group for public security, 
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procuratorates and courts. Gone were many posts and authorities, but 
the most significant were CPC committee and its first secretary and 
secretaries. 

The heydays of revolutionary committees proved to be short-lived. 
CPC committees were gradually reinstalled after the 9th Congress of 
CPC held in April 1969. Nevertheless, the director of revolutionary 
committee would be the first secretary of CPC committee and the (first) 
vice-director would be the (second) secretary of CPC committee. This 
arrangement was still in contrast to that in the pre-Cultural Revolution 
period when the governor of province or autonomous region, and the 
first secretary of CPC provincial committee were occupied by two per- 
sons: the former was always less or much less powerful than the latter. 
This arrangement had been kept for the rest of the Cultural Revolution 
period and beyond, until the revolutionary committee was replaced by 
the people's congress, its standing committee and the people's govern- 
ment in 1979 (National People's Congress 1979). Two years later and 
following the fiasco of the Lin Biao clique at the Mount Lu Meetings,“ 
the tendency to restore orders started to get momentum, though the rul- 
ing elite was not ready to concede a restoration of old orders. On the 
other hand, new trails or practices were advocated and supported by the 
Gang of Four? who became dominant after the followers of Lin Biao 
were requested to critically review themselves, leaving Lin Biao himself 
crippled.” Nonetheless, many so-called new practices were not new and 
many other new practices were simply irrational and unfeasible. A joint 
editorial of People's Daily, Red Banner and Liberation Armed Forces Daily 
on the 100th anniversary of the Paris Commune reflected this shifted 
Party political line, resulted from conflicts and compromises between 
various factions (Long Live the Victory 1971). It upheld the roles of 
the revolutionary committee to perform all parliamentary, executive and 
judiciary functions. It also stressed the roles of the masses played in revo- 
lutionary undertakings. But above all, it accentuated that it was essential 
to have a true Marxist and Leninist party to achieve proletarian revolu- 
tionary victory. The root cause of the failure of the Paris Commune was 
blamed on the absence of a proletarian revolutionary party guided by 
Marxism and Leninism in its political thinking. The editorial fell short 
to equalize such a proletarian revolutionary party to a communist party, 
leaving room for further reform. Seizing power from the old establish- 
ment led by revisionist communist party committees and fancied capital- 
ist means was still justified. Eventually, unified leadership of revolutionary 
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committees was replaced by unified leadership of the communist party. 
This shift was firmly manifested on July 1, 1974 in an editorial of Peoples 
Daily, emphasizing that the Party must be in overall control and reit- 
erating the viewpoints of Mao Zedong that “the Party leads all lines of 
work, all over the country” (Party Leads 1974). Unlike the joint editorial 
on March 18, 1971 to commemorate the Paris Commune, there was no 
ambiguity that the party was the communist party, whether it had been 
reformed or remained bureaucratic and bourgeois. 


2.2 UNIFIED LEADERSHIP AND STREAMLINED 
ADMINISTRATION 


TBT NG MNL 

Revolutionary Committees took on and exercised unified leadership with 
the three-pronged resolution, which composed of revolutionary masses, 
military personnel and revolutionary leading cadres. Guided by this princi- 
ple of “constitution”, streamlining institutions was one of the political aims 
which justified the launch of the Cultural Revolution. Streamlining insti- 
tutions was one of the operational aims as well, which ultimately upheld 
the success or failure in the political purposes of revolutionary committees. 
Unlike the previous rounds of streamlining exercises that were usually fol- 
lowed by successive bureaucratic expansions justified in one way or another, 
there would have been no turning back for revolutionary committees in 
such a radical revolution to smash and replace old bureaucratic apparatuses. 
If the revolution, accompanied by all the chaos and sacrifices, headed to the 
restoration of the older orders in several years’ time, questions would be 
raised as to why this revolution was launched. Worse still, there had been 
some desire to restore the older orders as the new regime with the trials, 
while chaotic and sometimes confused, achieved little efficiency gains. 

In principle, the streamlined administration embedded in revolution- 
ary committees looked rational and rationalized. The construct of rev- 
olutionary committees reduced the complex of organization to three 
major constituents: production command, political work and people pro- 
tection, plus an office of general administration. To highlight the great 
extent of streamlining, these constituents of revolutionary committees 
were called groups or small groups, i.e. the production commanding 
group, the political work group and the people protection group. The 
last one was alternatively known, or in alternative provinces, as the politi- 
cal and legal affairs group. It was widely acknowledged as public security, 
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prosecution and courts, the three components of the legal system of the 
PRC, where public security, an executive department in charge of polic- 
ing, is ordered the first. 

The production commanding group was equivalent to the old plan- 
ning commission, plus taking in all the old government departments 
and bureaus in charge of various areas of industrial production, commu- 
nications, commerce, trade, banking and other economic activities. The 
political work group possessed two major functions: organization that 
included personnel and propaganda that oversaw culture, education and 
media. This group was to a great extent imitating the military’s or PLA's 
political department, at the time when modeling after the PLA was a 
fashion and that ‘the whole country learns from the PLA’ was part of 
a widely publicized slogan Mao Zedong called upon.” Although politi- 
cal affairs were deemed number one tasks at the time, production was 
always paramount and the production commanding group was unnegli- 
gible. Again, this arrangement was very similar to the PLA. The emphasis 
on the ideological and political work started in the PLA, being promoted 
by Marshal Lin Biao, the then defence minister, and was subsequently 
propagated to all parts of society. Nevertheless, the command depart- 
ment, headed by the chief of staff, always comes first and the political 
department, headed by its director, follows, the two departments are 
equal at every level though.’ The number one task for a military unit is 
combat, warfare and its strategic planning and tactical decisions. No mat- 
ter how important the political work is in a military unit, it can’t replace 
military activities; the political work can only reinforce military activities 
and must reinforce military activities as the very purpose for a military 
unit. In government, local government and society, the upkeep, continu- 
ation and promotion of society and its economic and social welfare are 
the primary purposes, which cannot be replaced by the political work. 
The political work can only reinforce social production activities and 
must reinforce social production activities, to help make social produc- 
tion processes more efficient and civilized. Not all could be mimicked 
from the PLA. One of them was the security issues of society. The func- 
tions of people and societal protection, or the security issues of society, 
were conveniently organized into one group. Ignoring the principle of 
the separation of power among executive and judiciary, the group was 
explicitly named after its three components: public security, prosecution 
and courts. Candidly, the three components of the political and legal sys- 
tem have always been working closely; regardless of the theoretical or 
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Table 2.1 Provincial departments and bureaus of the People’s Committee of 


Anhui Province 


Planning Commission (incl. Price Commission) 
Provincial Department of Civil Affairs 
Provincial Department of Public Finance 
Provincial Department of Commerce 


(incl. Administration of Industry and Commerce) 


Provincial Department of Heavy Industry 
Provincial Department of Light Industry 
Provincial Department of Construction 
Provincial Department of Land Reclamation 
Provincial Department of Transport 
Provincial Department of Coal Industry 
Provincial Department of Health 

Provincial Department of Education 
Provincial Sports Commission 

Bureau of Personnel 


Bureau of Material Supply 
Bureau of Statistics 


Supply and Marketing Cooperative 


Economy Commission 

Provincial Department of Public Security 
Provincial Department of Grain 

Provincial Ethnic Affairs Commission 

(incl. Religious Affairs) 

Provincial Department of Mechanical Industry 
Provincial Department of Transport 
Provincial Department of Agriculture 
Provincial Department of Forestry 

Provincial Department of Hydraulics 
Administration of Manual Industry 

Provincial Department of Culture 

Provincial Commission for Science and Technology 
Bureau of Labor 

Bureau of External Trade 

Provincial Branch of People's Bank of China 


Hefei Bureau of Electricity Supply, East China 
Administration of Electricity 


statutory recognition of the separation or not, before, during and after 
the Cultural Revolution: and in the east and the west alike. 
To demonstrate the extent of streamlining, the last administra- 


tion of Anhui Province, i.e. the People’s Committee of Anhui Province 
that was smashed in the rebellion movement and then replaced by the 
Revolutionary Committee of Anhui Province, is gathered and listed in 
Tables 2.1 and 2.2. Table 2.1 includes the institutions that were more 
or less the constituent departments of the People's Committee and 
Table 2.2 the other institutions directly under the People’s Committee.” 
There was a General Office led by the Secretary General of the People's 
Committee, dealing with daily affairs of the administration. It was higher 
than any department in Table 2.1, so it is not included in Table 2.1. In 
addition, there were a few offices that played the coordinating role for 
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Table 2.2 Institutions directly affiliated to the People’s Committee of Anhui 
Province 


Administration of Government Offices Office of Foreign Affairs 
Commission of Public Sector Reform Inspection Office 
Counselors’ Office Communication Division 


a few departments and institutions in a larger than a department area 
or a brief, e.g. Office of Agriculture and Forest, Office of Industry and 
Communications, Office of Finance and Trade, Office of Education and 
Culture. These offices were more subject to change than the depart- 
ments and bureaus. They were dissolved and then re-emerged from 
time to time. For example, Office of Education and Culture could also 
include health and sports, and possibly science and technology. On 
the other hand, it could be part of a larger brief, publicity and ideol- 
ogy led by the Propaganda Department, with which publicity instead 
of propaganda is commonly adopted now, of the Party committee. So, 
there were over 40 provincial departments and other institutions at pro- 
vincial department level of the People’s Committee before the Cultural 
Revolution, which did not count Party organs, the legislature and judi- 
ciary. All of them, the administration, legislature, judiciary and Party 
organs, were enfolded into four groups.!? 

A large number of them were made part of the Production 
Commanding Group, explaining its paramount importance. They 
were all reduced in size significantly in this round of institutional 
restructuring and streamlining, no longer called department or 
bureau, some of the institutions and functions were stamped out 
altogether. The new office of general administration, the General 
Administration Group, took in General Office, Communication 
Division and Administration of Government Offices. The Political 
Work Group consisted primarily of the Organization Department 
and the Propaganda Department of the CPC Provincial Committee, 
including as well the Department of United Front Work of the CPC 
Provincial Committee, being reformed and reduced in size. The 
Group absorbed the remaining or reduced functions of a few depart- 
ments of the People's Committee: Ethnic Affairs. Commission, 
Inspection Office, Counsellors Office, Bureau of Personnel, 
Department of Civil Affairs, Department of Education, Department 
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of Culture and Sports Commission. Institutions like Office of Foreign 
Affairs and Commission of Public Sector Reform would be portioned 
between the Political Work Group and the General Administration 
Group for any remaining functions. The rest of the departments and 
bureaus of the People's Committee, except Department of Public 
Security, were absorbed into the Production Commanding Group. 
The People Protection Group consisted of Department of Public 
Security of the People’s Committee, Provincial Higher People’s Court 
and Provincial People’s Procuratorate; the latter two were not part of 
the administration, i.e. People’s Committee. That is, the group cov- 
ered or crossed both executive and judiciary in a streamlined legal and 
security system. Nevertheless, at various times before and after the 
Revolutionary Committee, there has been a political and legal affairs 
commission or similar institution of the CPC provincial committee, 
which leads and directs the three components. 

The streamlined governance and administration did not last however. 
By August 1975, the four groups were dissolved when Party organiza- 
tion and government administration were separated. While sticking to 
the principle of streamlined governance and administration, almost all 
the provincial departments were restored. The shakeup followed another 
principle—institutions were organized according to the reporting lines to 
the corresponding CCCPC and State Council institutions where there 
were no such organs as political work group and production command- 
ing group—ministries remained largely the same, so were the CCCPC 
organs. By then, the only thing remained to reflect the streamlined 
administration was that all the provincial departments were then called 
bureaus.!! Tables 2.3 and 2.4 list these bureaus and agencies. As usual, 
there was a General Office dealing with daily affairs of the administra- 
tion, not included in Table 2.3. In addition and as before, there were 
a few offices that played the coordinating role for a few departments 
and institutions in a larger than a department area or a brief. They were 
Office of Agriculture and Forestry, Office of Industry, Transport and 
Communications and Office of Finance and Trade. Bureaus were usu- 
ally lower, smaller or less important than provincial departments; or 
they were not the constituents forming the provincial government but 
the agencies under the provincial government. The names would also be 
changed later on and changed back. At the same time, the Party organi- 
zations were restored too, such as the organization department and 
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Table 2.3 Revolutionary Committee of Anhui Province: restored institutions 


Planning Commission 

Bureau of Metallurgical Industry 
Bureau of Electricity Industry 

Office of Defense Industry 

Bureau of Chemical Industry 

Bureau of Labor 

Bureau of Agriculture and Forestry 
Administration of Agricultural Machinery 
Bureau of Geology 

Administration of Post and Telecoms 
Bureau of Public Finance 

Bureau of Commerce 

Administration of Material Supply 
Bureau of Civil Affairs 

Bureau of Culture 

Sports Commission 

Bureau of Science and Technology 


Supply and Marketing Cooperative 


Commission for Infrastructure Construction 


Bureau o 


Bureau o 


Bureau o 


Bureau o 


Mechanical Industry 
Electronics Industry 
Coal Industry 


Light Industry 


Bureau of Public Security 


Bureau o 


Bureau o 


Administ 


Bureau o 


Bureau o 


Land Reclamation 


Hydraulics 


ration of Meteorology 


Transport 


External Trade 


Bureau of Grain 


Administration of Reserve Materials 


Bureau of Personnel 


Bureau of Education 


Bureau of Health 


Provincial Branch of People's Bank of China 


Table 2.4 Revolutionary Committee of Anhui Province: restored affiliated 


institutions 


Administration of Government Offices 
Inspection Office 


Bureau of Broadcasting 


Office for Destinations of School Leavers 


Counselors’ Office 


Bureau of Publication 


propaganda department of CPC provincial committee, which negated 
the necessity and existence of the political work group. 
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2.3 INTERNATIONAL INSPIRATION AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
IN THE BACKDROP---REALITIES AND FANTASIES 


Arh pat MKIA 


Although it was the most radical period for proletarian revolution in the 
history of the People’s Republic, it featured unprecedented openness 
towards the outside world and original liberalism for economic develop- 
ment. It witnessed an epoch of pre-emptive, robust and innovative diplo- 
macy never performed by any dynasties preceding the People’s Republic, 
which lost thrust once again under technical bureaucracy since the mid- 
1980s. It experienced one of the most thriving eras for rural and township 
businesses,!? outside the orthodox domain of public ownership embed- 
ded in state-run enterprises. The triumph of Mao Zedong over his ortho- 
dox communist companions!? in the late 1960s allowed him to instigate 
his vision more liberally. This was helped by an equally open-minded 
Zhou Enlai who could also manoeuvre with more autonomy as Premier, 
at a time when the post of State Presidency was unfilled. Strategies were 
envisaged soon after the 9th Congress of CPC in 1969. The military con- 
flict with the Soviet Union contributed to the shift in strategy to a certain 
degree, which was a continuation of the escalated ideological argument— 
the same ideological argument that led to the Cultural Revolution. 

The US and China started indirect contacts via Pakistan in October 
1970, while still confronting each other.!+ China formally sent a diplomatic 
note to the US via Pakistan on April 27, 1971, stating “The PRC govern- 
ment reiterates its readiness to host the US president in Beijing openly for 
direct dialog’. On July 8, 1971, Henry Kissinger, National Security Advisor 
to President Nixon, flew to Beijing covertly during a visit to Pakistan, on 
board a plane of the Pakistan Airlines (c.f. Kissinger’s Secret Visit 2002). 
This paved the way for Nixon’s historic visit to China in February 1972 (c.f. 
A Week That Changed the World 2002). Although Nixon’s visit took place 
after the air crash of Lin Biao, all the arrangements had been made already. 
In addition to official channels, diplomacy was going on through non-gov- 
ernmental agencies. The most famous were the Ping Pang (table tennis, also 
known as Ping Pong) Diplomacy starting in March 1971 and the Giant 
Panda Diplomacy in 1972 when two giant pandas Ling Ling and Xing Xing 
arrived at National Zoological Park in Washington DC following Nixon’s 
visit (c.f. He 2009; Xu 2004). Several months later and upon becoming 
Prime Minister of Japan, Kakuei Tanaka visited China between September 
25 and 30, 1972, and signed and issued a joint communique with Premier 
Zhou Enlai on September 29, 1972 (Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
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Japan 1972). These two visits marked the first phase of opening doors to the 
west. While Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai pushed the doors open within, 
Nixon and Tanaka helped pooled the doors open from outside. This was in 
utter contrast to US hostility towards the People's Republic in the 1950s 
when the attempt by Beijing to engage with the west was obstructed and 
diplomacy stopped at the jammed doors.” Meanwhile in the 1960s and 
1970s, China devoted tremendously to the third-world countries, especially 
in Africa. The efforts led to the triumphant return of the PRC to the seat 
in the United Nations in 1971. In building the Tanzania-Zambia railways 
soon after their independence in 1965, China deployed huge national indus- 
trial capacities including its most advanced machinery, equipment and tech- 
nologies recently developed and manufactured in China, which China could 
hardly afford to use at home at the time. The People's Republic was advanc- 
ing on all fronts. 

The supremacy and dominance of the PRC diplomacy over the coun- 
terparts were evident, typified by the two Wang cyclones in the peak of 
the Ping Pang Diplomacy. The first Wang cyclone swept Japan in the 
spring of 1971, while the small ball (the Ping Pang ball) spinning the 
large ball (the globe). Invited by the chairman of the organization com- 
mittee of the 31st World Table Tennis Championships held in Nagoya, 
Japan from March 28 to April 7, 1971, the PRC formed and sent a 
large delegation headed by Major General Zhao Zhenghong, Vice- 
Minister of National Sports Commission of the PRC and a Red Army 
veteran. This was the first time the PRC ever sent a sports team and 
delegation for international sports events since 1965. The deputy-head 
of the delegation was Wang Xiaoyun, Executive Member of Chinese 
People’s Association for Friendship with Foreign Countries and China- 
Japan Friendship Association who was a Japan expert. A few delegates 
were officials from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Chinese People’s 
Association for Friendship with Foreign Countries. The Ping Pang 
Diplomacy was based on, and helped by, the supremacy and dominance 
of the PRC sportsmen and sportswomen in table tennis, with the slo- 
gan ‘Friendship is primacies towering above competitions’. One must 
have the ability to win comfortably to float such slogans—in no way the 
current PRC football teams, national or club teams, can ever boast it. 
The PRC table tennis teams won four championships in men’s team, 
women’s singles, women’s doubles and mixed doubles and three silvers 
in women’s team, women’s singles and men’s doubles. The PRC teams 
performed spectacularly despite forfeiting men’s singles and women’s 
singles by Zhuang Zedong and Lin Meiqun. The actions were taken also 
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for diplomatic reasons, refusing to play with the Cambodian team sent 
by the Lon Nol government and the South Vietnamese team.!° Zhuang 
Zedong had won consecutively the 26th, 27th and 28th World Table 
Tennis Championships for men’s singles in 1961, 1963 and 1965. Six 
years apart, he was still very fit and the No. 1 in the PRC team—evi- 
dent by the fact that he was a member of the men’s team. Never mind— 
there had been abundant glories, in sports and beyond. While the table 
tennis teams triumphed, Wang Xiaoyun conducted fervent non-gov- 
ernmental or so-called civil diplomacy, engaging widely with the influ- 
ential politicians and major party figures. He met Ohira Masayoshi, the 
future foreign minister in the Tanaka cabinet installed a year later, and 
Takeiri Yoshikatsu, Chairman of the Komeito, the third largest party 
in Japan. A delegation of the Komeito headed by Takeiri Yoshikatsu 
visited China in June the same year, issuing a joint communique with 
China-Japan Friendship Association  (c.f. Jiang 2007). Meanwhile, 
table tennis players from the PRC team and the US team started spo- 
radic “unintended? contacts, which escalated to Glenn Cowan, one 
of the US players, being accidentally on board the coach for the PRC 
team. The diplomacy intensified. During the coffee break of the gen- 
eral meeting of the International Table Tennis Federation on March 
30, Graham Steenhoven, head of the US delegation told Song Zhong, 
secretary general of the PRC delegation, that the US State Department 
had removed the ban on US nationals’ entry into the PRC on the eve 
of the 31st World Table Tennis Championships. After the general meet- 
ing, Steenhoven and Rufford Harrison, deputy-head of the US delega- 
tion ‘caught up with’ Song Zhong, according to Itol (2011), indicating 
that the US team could come to play in China, now that the US ban 
on US nationals visits to the PRC had been removed. That night, Zhao 
Zhenghong, Wang Xiaoyun, Song Zhong and other officials had a meet- 
ing and concluded that the US team members were friendly and they 
were hoping to visit China. The signals were reported and relayed back 
to Beijing and the top leadership instructed Song Zhong to act accord- 
ingly (Itol 2011). Witnessing the intensified contacts between the play- 
ers, Wang Xiaoyun whispered to Song Zhong ‘I wonder why Beijing 
has not responded to our daily reports about these friendly contacts’. 
Song whispered back ‘It means that they are considering it’ (ibid). They 
were. It was not until 11 pm on April 6 did Chairman Mao decide to 
invite the US delegation, while there had been some hesitations in the 
sports and foreign affairs circles.!7 Upon receiving the instruction on the 
morning of 7 April, the final day of the event and the party time, Song 
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Zhong immediately went everywhere, looking for the chiefs of the US 
delegation. He managed to meet Harrison in a café, when he conveyed 
the invitation to the US delegation. Unbelievably, an excited Harrison 
asked “Would you please repeat it?” and the US delegation went to the 
American Embassy in Tokyo immediately, requesting to remove the 
sentence “the passport holder is not allowed to visit the PRC” in their 
passports. For caution’s sake, the ambassador telegraphed the State 
Department for instructions, which went up to President Nixon who 
sanctioned the visit (c.f. Wu 2015). By April 10, the US delegation 
headed by Steenhoven and Harrison arrived in Beijing already. 

The second Wang cyclone was more directed at the political and gov- 
erning establishment in Japan, which helped contribute to the regime 
change, bringing about a pro-PRC new administration. It was prompted 
by the passing of Kenzo Matsumura, an old friend of China who pro- 
moted the friendship between the two peoples and the Sino-Japan trade 
robustly, on August 21, 1971 (c.f. Zhu 2007). Kenzo Matsumura made 
five visits to China since 1959 (c.f. Zhai 2015). He was a veteran cabi- 
net minister, served in the ministries of health and welfare, culture, 
and agriculture and forestry, and was one of the fractions leaders of 
Liberal Democratic Party of Japan. Premier Zhou sent Wang Guoquan, 
President of Chinese People’s Association for Friendship with Foreign 
Countries and Vice-President of China-Japan Friendship Association, 
as an envoy to attend the funeral of Kenzo Matsumura. While meeting 
the officials and leaders of political parties and civil organizations widely, 
both in government and in opposition, Wang Guoquan tended to over- 
look the approach and greetings from Eisaku Sato, the incumbent prime 
minister, on more than one occasion. Eisaku Sato had been pro the 
nationalists in Taiwan and taken a hostile stance towards the PRC before, 
albeit he repositioned himself when the so-called non-governmental 
or civil engagements of the PRC in Japan became so influential. Faced 
with political and economic troubles and difficulties, domestically and 
internationally, Eisaku Sato tendered his resignation at the end of June. 
Kakuei Tanaka succeeded as primary minister on July 7, 1972. He and 
Masayoshi Ohira, the foreign minister, were pro the PRC, paving the way 
that led to the restoration of the diplomatic relations between the two 
neighbors. A new dawn was approaching. 

Domestically, orthodox Soviet economic planning systems, along 
with the revisionist ideology, were criticized by Mao Zedong, who pro- 
posed a number of reformist ideas in 1966 in a letter circulated as ‘5.7 
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Instructions (Mao 1966), in the run-up to the Cultural Revolution. He 
suggested that workers in industrial corporations engage in agriculture 
and sideline production, and peasants set up and run small manufactur- 
ing factories collectively, when and if possible. The implications would 
be to take some economic activities out of the planning system and the 
state domain. For the former, although the core business of an indus- 
trial corporation remained in state economic planning systems, its work- 
ers and /or the corporation could engage in other productive activities to 
subsidize their welfare. For the latter, it was a different kind of owner- 
ship, similar to cooperatives or mutuals in the west.!® Both would set to 
challenge state monopoly in industrial production. Few years on, Mao 
Zedong started to implement his ‘5.7 Instructions’, allowed by his politi- 
cal victory and a stabilized country. A new local government agency, 
Bureaus of Commune-Brigade Enterprises, was created in the early 
1970s, in response to the need to better manage this rapidly growing 
sector. For example, Bureau of Commune-Brigade Enterprises of Hunan 
Province was formed in 1972 (Bureau of Commune-Brigade Enterprises 
of Hunan Province 1977), which was renamed Bureau of Township 
Enterprises 1984. It was the earliest bureau of commune-brigade enter- 
prises, according to (Li 2014). About 90% of communes and 75% of 
brigades had launched and established enterprises by 1972. Bureaus of 
commune-brigade enterprises were also established at prefectures /cit- 
ies and counties in succession. In 1976, the then Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry installed its Bureau of Commune-Brigade Enterprises 
(ibid), which continued until today, becoming Bureau for Agricultural 
Produce Processing (Bureau of Township Enterprises) within the 
Ministry of Agriculture (Ministry of Agriculture 2017). According to 
National Bureau of Statistics (1999), the average annual growth in out- 
put by rural township enterprises was as high as 28.5% between 1974 
and 1978. It was actually higher than the figure of 21.0% between 1978 
and 1983, for the widely promulgated reform and opening up period. 
Rural commune-brigade enterprises, which later became township, 
township-village or town-township enterprises, mushroomed especially 
in the eastern coastal provinces of Zhejiang, Jiangsu and Fujian. They 
were typified by and condensed in Huaxi Production Brigade in 
Jiangyin Country, Jiangsu Province. The brigade set up metal-process- 
ing works in 1969, launching itself into an industrial manufacturing 
era by a pure agricultural production unit in the rural area. Approved 
by the relevant central government departments, Huaxi was ‘opened 
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to the outside world”, i.e. foreigners were permitted to visit Huaxi, on 
October 1, 1976. It hosted 841 guests from 35 countries in the same 
year. Jiangsu Huaxi Group Corporation was established in 1994, fol- 
lowing decades of expansion and growth. The village’s annual sales 
revenue exceeded 40 billion yuan by 2006. One of the key leaders of 
Huaxi was Wu Renbao, the Party Branch Secretary of Huaxi Production 
Brigade since 1958. Wu Renbao also weathered the storms, and in par- 
ticular, the aftermath, of the Cultural Revolution. After 17 years and 
by 1975, he was appointed to Secretary of CPC Committee and Director 
of Revolutionary Committee of Jiangyin County, while retaining his 
post at the brigade, only to be removed from his county positions in 
1981, returning to the brigade. In 1983, Huaxi Production Brigade 
was renamed, in fact, changed back to, Huaxi Village when the peo- 
ple’s communes in China were dissolved or to be dissolved. Wu Renbao 
became the Party Branch Secretary of Huaxi Village accordingly. In 
2000, he was elected Secretary of the Party committee of Huaxi Village, 
suggesting that the number of Party members increased significantly in 
the village (c.f. Qian 2011). Subtly, Wu Renbao became a cadre of bat- 
talion rank if not of regiment/county rank—which his relatively vast 
industrial enterprise certainly matched if not overtook, retaking his sta- 
tus in the late 1970s and early 1980s. Nurtured in an entrepreneurially 
fertile environment and culture for township enterprises in Zhejiang 
Province, Geely was created 10 years on. It was the only private com- 
pany on the top 10 list in the PRC auto industry, and it had been on the 
list for nine consecutive years (Geely 2017). It was well known in the 
west for acquiring in 2009 and then wholly owning in 2013 the London 
Taxi Company on the headlines. Behind the scenes and among others, 
it purchased Drivetrain System International (DSI) in 2009, one of the 
largest drivetrain manufacturers, to further power its engines of growth. 
The company was on the list of the world top 500 companies for five 
consecutive years and on the list of top 500 Chinese companies for 12 
consecutive years by 2016 (ibid). 

In the same period, Japanese militarism was on the rise, along- 
side the mimicking Red Guard movements in many places around the 
world.!? Instead of blaming and protesting at Japanese militarism, mov- 
ies depicting the rise of militarism in Japan and Japanese wars against US 
and allied forces, such as Battle of the Japan Sea (Maruyama, S. 1969), 
which could be interpreted as advocating militarism, were translated 
into Mandarin soon after their release.??” Such movies were released in 
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the so-called internal circulation for critical critique and learning lessons 
from them in cinemas in provincial capital cities, to as wide as elite cad- 
res in theory but to almost any interested persons including school kids 
in reality. The youngsters were enthused to learn the lessons to conquer 
the land and explore the sea, to challenge, fight and defeat the mighti- 
est. Similar internal circulations included The Memoirs of Marshal Zhukov 
(Zhukov 1969/1971), and books like The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich (Shirer 1960) and Mein Kampf (Hitler 1925/1933) were released 
or reprinted. Lessons would be learned from the Soviet solidified defense 
of the motherland and its crushing victory against Nazi invasions, ris- 
ing to one of the two superpowers in the 1970s. Learn from whatso- 
ever, whomever, wherever and whenever. Liberals on the both sides of 
Left and Right seemed to be united in spreading these spiritual impu- 
rities, contradicting the orthodox propaganda on the surface and in 
the name of critical critique and drawing lessons from them. While the 
political situations and governance conditions became more stable than 
they had been in the late 1960s, impasse persisted. The Great Central- 
Lands looked a remote dream if not even more remote than before, to 
be dreamed up by the next generations. Aspirations lingered, to explore 
vast and boundless territories while developing limited knowledge. 

All these happened immediately before and after the 9.13 incident, 
when the aircraft carrying Marshal Lin Bao, Vice-Chairman of CCCPC 
and Defence Minister, crashed in Mongolia on September 13, 1971. 
Incidentally or coincidentally, the first two secret visits of Kissinger to 
Beijing took place in July and October 1971, very much immediately 
before and after 9.13, setting off the first major initiatives to open the 
door of the PRC to the outside world, the western capitalist countries 
in particular, under the momentarily concerted leadership of Chairman 
Mao Zedong and Premier Zhou Enlai. After two failed attempts to 
choose and decide a successor, Mao Zedong gave up on his own gen- 
eration and started to groom cadres among the youngest of the provin- 
cial Party chief rank. These mainly include Ji Dengkui, Hua Guofeng, Li 
Desheng and Zhao Ziyang, while Wu De, together with Chen Xilian, Xu 
Shiyou and Wei Guoqing, ranks of central bureau of CCCPC or mili- 
tary command of the PLA, would be in the kernel of leadership. While 
Li Desheng, Ji Dengkui and Hua Guofeng performed on the frontline, 
Zhao Ziyang was among those who were groomed quietly, but also 
speedily and solidly. Similar to other emerging stars like Hua Guofeng 
and Ji Dengkui, the rise of Zhao Ziyang was interrupted briefly at the 
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beginning of the Cultural Revolution. He was “liberated? in 1971 
and I year later he was made First Secretary of CPC Committee of 
Guangdong Province again, staying until 1975. His tenure as first secre- 
tary of the CPC committee in Guangdong lasted less than 4 years includ- 
ing the short spell before the Cultural Revolution. Progressing quickly, 
he was made No. 1 in Sichuan Province, a province with the largest pop- 
ulation in the PRC, in 1975. Most significantly, Zhao Ziyang assumed 
the post of First Political Commissar of Chengdu Military Command, 
a post usually kept for the first secretary of central bureau of CCCPC. 
The previous post holder, Li Jingquan, was First Secretary of South- 
Western Bureau of CCCPC and Member of Politburo of CCCPC, a typ- 
ical regional ‘marquess’ governing approximately five province equivalent 
administrative units. At the time in 1975, the only civilian cadres hold- 
ing the post of first political commissar of military command were Zhang 
Chunqiao, Wei Guoqing and Wu De for Nanjing Military Command, 
Guangzhou Military Command and Beijing Military Command, 
respectively. Zhang Chungqiao was Member of Standing Committee 
of Politburo of CCCPC, and Wei Guoqing and Wu De were Members 
of Politburo of CCCPC. These indicated that Zhao Ziyang was not an 
ordinary first secretary of provincial committee. He soon acquired these 
positions and progressed beyond them. Succession and progression were 
underway for the top tier and stratum of political, executive and military 
leadership, consisting of the well-tested cadres who were one generation 
younger. An orderly succession seemed to have become a priority over 
intra-Party struggles that a quarter of century had already passed in just a 
moment, going through four rounds of two-line struggles. 


NOTES 


1. Standing committees at county and up to province level were introduced 
in 1979 in a resolution passed by the 2nd Plenary of the 5th National 
People’s Congress on July 1, 1979. 

2. It was a common practice during the Cultural Revolution to relay Mao 
Zedong’s instructions by a joint editorial of these three media outlets, or 
a commentary in one of them. 

3. The three functions for law enforcement had never been separated, so just 
let them be together explicitly. The arrangements in western democracies 
can be similar. An example was the Pinochet case. When he was indicted 
by Spanish magistrate Baltasar Garzón and arrested in the UK in 1998, 
the then Home Secretary Jack Straw really did not want to make the final 
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ruling but he had to. Such power has since been transferred out of the 
Home Secretary’s brief. Currently there is a politics and law commit- 
tee, also known as political and legal affairs committee, of the commu- 
nist party at county level and above. The secretary of the politics and law 
committee leads the heads of public security, courts and procuratorates. 


. i.e. the 2nd Plenary of the Central Committee of the 9th Congress of 


the Communist Party of China held between August 23 and September 
6, 1970. It was called Mount Lu Meetings because the venue of the 
Plenary was at Mount Lu. It was the third time a Plenary of the Central 
Committee was held at Mount Lu, so was known as the 3rd Mount Lu 
Meetings. There were always serious problems and struggles between dif- 
ferent sides whenever a Plenary of the Central Committee was held at 
Mount Lu. 


. The Gang of Four consisted of Wang Hongwen, Zhang Chunqiao, 


Jiang Qing and Yao Wenyuan. It was yet to form “formally” after Wang 
Hongwen was promoted to the Vice-Chairman of CCCPC on August 
30, 1973, at the Ist Plenary of the Central Committee of the 19th 
Congress of the Communist Party of China. 


. Although the air crash in Mongolia on September 13, 1971 that killed 


Lin Biao and all the passengers on board surprised the world, there 
was some symptom that Lin Biao was being challenged for his seem- 
ingly unchallengeable second position in the party and country in early 
1971. It was widely circulated at the time that Cuba’s Charge d’affaires 
in Beijing questioned how the pole of Marshal Zhu De could become 
the pole of Lin Biao when he saw such exhibition at a museum in 
Nanchang City. It was an obvious manipulation and distortion of history 
to boost Lin Biao by exaggerating his role and contribution during the 
Jinggangshan period. At the time, Zhu De was the supreme command 
of the 4th Red Army while Lin Biao was a junior officer. Although Lin 
Biao was promoted quickly, he was never comparable to Zhu De in the 
first civil war. Refer to Foreign Affairs Briefings on February 28, 1971 
(Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the People’s Republic of China 1971). 


. The whole slogan was “learn from Daqing in industry, learn from Dazhai 


in agriculture, and learn from the PLA in the whole country’. The three 
axioms were put forward in the mid-1960s separately and then summa- 
rized in various Party and Government documents. Daqing was an oil- 
field discovered in 1959, the largest in the country and still is, Dazhai was 
a rural agricultural production brigade. 


. At the top, they are general staff department rather than command depart- 


ment, and general political department. They were recently renamed joint 
staff department and general political work department on 11 January 2016. 


. Office of Local Chronicles of Anhui (1955-1966). 
10. 
11. 


Office of Local Chronicles of Anhui (1968-1979). 
ibid. 
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. They were also referred to commune-brigade enterprises in their early 
days. Brigades were one level down from communes, and were restored 
to villages when communes were restored to townships in the 1980s. 

We refrain from using the word ‘comrades’. ‘Comrades’ is widely used 
by and for communist party members, conditional on that they share 
the same ideology, which was not the case for Mao Zedong and those 
orthodox communist party leaders who fell from grace in the Cultural 
Revolution. 

99 years after the Paris Commune and on the very day of the Paris 
Commune, March 18, 1970, the then Prime Minister of Cambodia 
General Lon Nol and his deputy Prince Sisowath Sirik Matak staged a 
coup d’état against the Head of State Prince Norodom Sihanouk. 
Mao Zedong seized the opportunity to launch a grand alliance within 
Cambodia and across Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, which led to the 
withdrawal of US troops from Indochina in 1975. On May 20, 1970, 
Mao Zedong delivered a statement (known as the 5.20 Statement) to a 
mass rally at Tiananmen Square, declaring “I strongly support Head of 
State Prince Norodom Sihanouk in his struggle against the American 
imperialism and its running dogs; strongly support the joint statement of 
the people's summit of Indochina. ... Peoples of the three Indochina’s 
countries strengthen their unity, support each other and carry on endur- 
ing people's wars, and must be able to overcome all difficulties to achieve 
the final victory” (Mao 1970). He also famously and philosophically sug- 
gested that “small countries can defeat big countries, weak countries can 
defeat strong countries. Unprecedentedly, China was confronting two 
superpowers by securing the support of the third world countries. 

Recall that, Beijing’s attempt to engage with the west 20 years ago was 
obstructed by US hostility and diplomacy stopped at the jammed doors. 
A widely rumored encounter between Zhou Enlai and John Foster Dulles 
in Geneva in 1954 typified the tension between the two countries at the 
time (c.f. Kissinger 1979). 

Lon Nol launched and led a coup d’état on March 18, 1970, overthrow- 
ing Head of State Prince Norodom Sihanouk when the latter was touring 
foreign countries for state affairs. China supported Norodom Sihanouk 
to form a national union government in exile and recognized it as the 
exclusively legitimate government of Cambodia. The forfeiture was also 
applied in boycotting the teams of the South Vietnam. 

According to Wu (2015), Mao Zedong asked Wu Xujun, the head nurse, 
to telephone Wang Hairong, the Foreign Ministry official in charge of 
the US liaison matters, to invite the US delegation to visit China. It was 
after Mao Zedong having taken sleeping pills. To avoid making wrong or 
confused decisions, Mao Zedong had told the staff that whatever he said 
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after taking sleeping pills did not count. Therefore, Wu Xujun confirmed 
with Mao Zedong carefully twice and then telephoned Wang Hairong 
immediately. 

There has been deliberate mess up of state-run enterprises with state- 
owned enterprises. There are two major types of so-called socialist own- 
ership. One is complete public ownership and the other is collective 
ownership. Physical, financial, intellectual and all other assets of state-run 
enterprises are owned by all the people of the country entirely and run by 
the state. Collective enterprises are owned by all members of staff, includ- 
ing workers and managers, of collective enterprises. Further, there are 
two types of collective ownership enterprises: advanced collective owner- 
ship or “big” collective ownership enterprises, and preliminary collective 
ownership or “small” collective ownership enterprises. 

This was typified by the Paris events in May 1968, which brought the 
French government to the point of collapse. “The May 1968 events in 
Paris would be followed by clashes between police and students on coun- 
tries all around the world, and would have a lasting political impact” 
(Marxists Internet Archive 2017). Richard and Wilson (1970) made a 
wistful remark on the Read Guards and their influence on the world stu- 
dent movement: “A glance at any newspaper gives almost daily confirma- 
tion that our planet is in the grip of a world-wide youth movement”. 
These included Admiral of the Grand Fleet: Isoroku Yamamoto (1968) 
(Maruyama, S. 1968), Battle of the Japan Sea (1969) (Maruyama, S. 
1969), Fire for the Glory/Oh Navy (1969) (Maruyama, M. 1969) and The 
Militarists (1970) (Horikawa 1970). 


CHAPTER 3 


Assessments of Modes of Governance 
in Historical and Future Perspectives 


FAKE JAR 


Abstract This chapter elaborates further on the mode of governance 
of revolutionary committees as movement organization and its endeav- 
ours as superstructure and apparatus for the economic base. It makes his- 
torical and comparative assessments of modes of governance on success 
and failure, vis-a-vis the Paris Commune and social movement organi- 
zations. Actions and trials taken by revolutionary committees in the 
Cultural Revolutionary era are assessed in the vicinity of material, social 
and intellectual life and economic, political and legal structures. Some 
became realities and some others were fantasies. They were the entities of 
the unity while being full of the conflicts of opposites, experiencing the 
negation of the negation constantly. Finally, the chapter projects the out- 
looks and explores a mode of governance in future perspectives. 


Keywords Mode of governance - Superstructure - Economic base 
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3.1 COMPARISON OF MODES OF GOVERNANCE 
IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 


HIRIT AL Maa 


3.1.1 Unsuccessful Attempts of Revolutionary 
Committees as Movement Organization 


The revolutionary committee heralded one of the most historic social 
transformations on such a large scale that it swept one-fifth of the 
human population. But it, as it initially aimed to be, was soon assigned 
to human history well before the name was officially discarded. It ines- 
capably became one of the many radical movements that featured dia- 
lectical social change, but merely fostered a kind of bureaucratic change 
in the end, which was reverted shortly afterwards. It fitted vividly into 
what Michels (1911) described half a century ago: ‘organizations inher- 
ently concentrate power in the hands of officials, and even revolutionary 
parties abandon radical goals as their leaders accommodate themselves to 
the status quo’. 

With the growth and maturity of a social movement organization, 
increasing and increased administrative secrets that typify a bureau- 
cratic organization transform, reversely, the goals of the social move- 
ment organization from the pursuit of social change to the maintenance 
of the organization itself, as anticipated by the iron law of oligarchy of 
Michels (1911) who famously said: ‘who says organization, says oligar- 
chy’. Nonetheless, what leads to the iron law of oligarchy in Michels 
(1911) is one aspect of such reverse, conservative transformation, which 
may be upheld under certain circumstances. Challenging Michels’ iron 
law of oligarchy, Jenkins (1977) proposed a hypothesis of radical trans- 
formation of organizational goals where the goals of a movement organi- 
zation can be transformed by professional staff members in a radical 
rather than conservative direction. Zald and Ash (1966) claimed that 
the classical approach (of Weber-Michels) was subsumed under a more 
general set of concepts which led to predictions about growth and 
change. Neither greater conservatism nor organizational maintenance as 
predicted by the Weber-Michels model was iron laws with their analy- 
sis. If the explorations by Zald and Ash (1966) and Jenkins (1977) are 
maintained, then becoming conservative or radical in goal setting is not 
a cause for conservative transformations in organizations. While goal 
transformation of Zald and Ash (1966) differed from the Weber-Michels 
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model in that it is not always in the direction of greater conservatism, 
goal shifts are still the central issue. We turn to the other aspect that has 
been neglected in the literature. It is diminishing goals, diminishing in 
numbers and in meanings, diminishing in differentiating with the goals 
of the organization it intends to replace, radical or otherwise, a social 
movement organization can pursue when it has, fortunately or other- 
wise, grown into maturity. It is the loss of meanings in goal setting. This 
is partly attributed to the inability or lack of vision of the social move- 
ment organization to transform the society; instead, it adapts to the very 
‘norm’ of the society it attempted to squash. This was evident by the so- 
called new trails or practices in the post-heyday period of revolutionary 
committees, as many new trails or practices were not new and many other 
new trails or practices were simply irrational and unfeasible. The leaders 
and proponents of the Cultural Revolution and revolutionary committees 
had ever-diminishing goals to pursue and their attempts to envisage new 
goals had failed to convince not only the masses but also themselves. 
Revolutionary committees featured a particular kind of transfor- 
mation of dialectical social change, which is simultaneously destruc- 
tive and generative. They could be subscribed to Schneider’s (1971) 
almost entire array of seven meaning-clusters in defining dialectic to 
varied degrees: (1) unanticipated consequences; (2) goal shifts; (3) 
adaptations that, once made, inhibit more effective ones; (4) devel- 
opment through conflict; (5) phenomena of the type of contradic- 
tion, paradox, negation; (6) the ‘contradictory logic of passion’ in 
particular; (7) dissolution of conflict in coalescence of opposites. What 
we emphasize here is that destructive and generative functions rein- 
force each other, they are neither complementary nor substitute. 
Revolutionary committees failed in their generative functions, which 
substantially reduced their power in performing the destructive func- 
tions. They failed these functions both endogenously and exogenously. 
What Mao Zedong famously said “we are not only good at wrecking an 
old world, we are also good at building a new one’ (Mao 1949) best 
described the revolutionary committee movement and many social 
movements that aimed at changing the world and society. They are 
good at wrecking an old world or an old order, but fail to destroy it. 
They are less good at building a new world or establishing a new order. 
To succeed, a social movement or a political party not only must be 
good at wrecking an old world but destroying it, they must be even 
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better at building a new one, a better one since only a better one can 
succeed, they must be masters for the construction of the new world. 

The transformation process constantly involved action as well as 
debate on the economic foundation versus political and legal superstruc- 
ture of society, and productive forces versus relations of production. 
The debate went on despite Marx (1859) had clearly explained their 
relationships! more than a century before, which all in the leadership of 
the PRC were supposed to believe in. Unfortunately, both action and 
debate ended up going nowhere. The unchallengeable doctrine was that 
the base, the economic foundation, determines the superstructure, and 
productive forces determine relations of production in modes of pro- 
duction. The argument arose from the interpretation of the contradic- 
tions between the “advanced relations of production” and the “backward 
productive forces’ in the socialist? mode of production. As their recip- 
rocal causalities always cast controversies in the Marxist domain in the- 
oretical debate, they cast controversies during the Cultural Revolution 
period not only in theoretical debate but also in political struggle, and 
more in the latter. The two sides of the debate, that productive forces 
determine relations of production but that relations of production can 
advance as well as deter the development of productive forces, were con- 
stantly used by the two sides of the debaters in their political struggles. 
The other two sides of the debate, the economic base versus the politi- 
cal and legal superstructure debate, were also similarly constantly used 
by the two sides of the debaters in their political struggles. Nevertheless, 
political struggles or not, actions had hastily been taken to innovate pro- 
ductive forces and widen the applications of new technologies, in the 
name of matching the ‘advanced relations of production’ and improving 
the economic base, which in turn suited the socialist superstructure. In 
this sense, both sides of the debate achieved what they had wanted to 
achieve and claimed victory, albeit in alternations. Failed to innovate and 
transform further or not, there was a decreasing capacity to innovate in 
productive forces and a decreasing scope to transform in relations of pro- 
duction, with time going by. Revolutionary committees held diminish- 
ing meanings in goal setting and in themselves, while the transformation 
process in productive forces stagnated and that in relations of production 
reverted. The pendulum swung to the ‘norm’ and somewhere, beyond, 
on the other side. By that time, revolutionary committees had all receded 
but in name. 
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3.1.2 Great Endeavours by Revolutionary Committees 
as Superstructure and Base 


So what was the role of the revolutionary committee and what kind 
of organization was it? In the analytical framework of historical mate- 
rialism and dialectical materialism, the question is whether the revolu- 
tionary committee, as a political and legal superstructure, Was designed 
to promote the economic base while replacing the old superstructure 
that was blamed for deterring the development of the economic base; 
and whether the revolutionary committee altered relations of produc- 
tion to help advance productive forces. Streamlined and modeled after 
the army, there was an integrated department in change of production, 
namely the commanding group for revolutionary production, in a revo- 
lutionary committee. It was one of the only three departments, with 
the other two being the political work group and the leadership group 
for public security, procuratorates and courts, plus an office of general 
administration. Its importance can be comprehended by a contrast with 
the army structure. It corresponded to the command department (the 
general staff department for the whole armed forces), and the politi- 
cal work group corresponded to the political department in an army 
unit. The former is in command of combat strategy and operation, 
military intelligence, communications and training etc., all the core 
and essential tasks for the army, and the latter is in charge of organiza- 
tion, personnel, propaganda and motivation. While the political matters 
are viewed to be of dominant importance, the command department 
has always come first before the political department. The Cultural 
Revolution, within which revolutionary committees were born, did 
intend to alter the relations of production by integrating workers into 
the management team to become masters of the means of produc- 
tion. It did achieve the aim of altering the relations of production to 
a certain extent, which was reverted back gradually nonetheless. While 
the political work group and the leadership group for public security, 
procuratorates and courts symbolized the political and legal super- 
structure, the commanding group for revolutionary production was in 
direct interaction with the economic base. This organization regarded 
production as of paramount importance, which determined the super- 
structure. The superstructure was critical, but it was determined by the 
economic base and served to advance the economic base. 
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The organization theory after Weber (1858) and Michels (1911) 
is alive with dialectical analysis. This is typified by Hernes (1976), 
Schneider (1971) and Zald and Ash (1966). Following the structural- 
functional analysis or institutional analysis of Selznick (1948), Zald 
and Ash (1966) stressed that organizations existed in a changing envi- 
ronment to which they must adapt. Schneider (1971) explored the 
meanings of dialectic and assessed the value of dialectic. Goal shifts are 
featured phenomenon but “if there is the dialectic of defeat, there is yet 
also the dialectic of triumph or build-up” is the essence of dialectic, as 
Boulding (1970) put it. Revolutionary committees should not be over- 
looked for what Boulding (1970) has manifested. The transformation 
process endured by revolutionary committees can also be explained to 
a certain extent by the works of modern organization theorists such as 
Hernes (1976) and Zald and Ash (1966). Revolutionary committees 
provided concrete materials for testing several of many propositions put 
forward by Zald and Ash (1966). Conforming to their Proposition 4 
that movement organizations created by other organizations are more 
likely to go out of existence following success, revolutionary committees 
did not last for long. Although they were created by the masses, they 
were ultimately created and approved by Mao Zedong and his close asso- 
ciates. Revolutionary committees were inclusive organizations, and in 
contrast to the bureaucrat governing bodies before and after them, they 
faded away faster as suggested by their Proposition 7. 


3.2 ASSESSMENTS AND OUTLOOKS 


ibg SE FRR 


Revolutionary committees were local organs of state power, governing bod- 
ies of a region, and were the political and legal superstructure. In this respect, 
they were comparable to the Paris Commune, and differed from movement 
organizations that do not aim at seizure of state power. Nevertheless, they 
differed from the Paris Commune in that the latter did not possess an eco- 
nomic base of its own on which the superstructure was founded. 

As political and legal superstructure, revolutionary committees 
emerged and progressed to the stage that they could perform the roles 
of superstructure envisaged by historical materialism and dialectical mate- 
rialism. These included the tasks to liberate productive forces that were 
constrained from further development by the old relations of production 
and to promote the economic base. The Paris Commune, in its short life, 
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did not have the opportunity to carry on such economic experiments. It 
had no economic base of its own first of all. Successful communist move- 
ments had built a substantial economic base in their guerrilla war bases 
and a kind of separate superstructure virtually independent of the ruling 
class and regime, before their success in seizure of power. So they can sus- 
tain after the seizure of power by transforming both the economic base 
and political superstructure to the whole country or region. Similar to 
the Paris Commune was the Russian October Revolution in 1917; the 
latter had no economic base either. But by seizing state power, the Soviet 
seized not only the superstructure but also the economic base. Its suc- 
cess, at least before the Brezhnev era, was undeniably based on the dia- 
lectical interactions between the foundation and the superstructure. 

Nonetheless, revolutionary committees shared many common 
grounds with other and typical social movements and movement organi- 
zations in the literature. Compared with the successful social movement 
organization of the Industrial Areas Foundation (IAF), revolutionary 
committees and the IAF shared similarities in that both of them had a 
substantial matter to do with the economic base, the foundation. A 
detailed study of the IAF can be found in Osterman (2006). The IAF 
succeeded because it was built on a solid economic base. They differed, 
however, in that the IAF operated under the existing superstructure. 
Unlike revolutionary committees, the IAF did not constitute a kind of 
superstructure itself, involving a legal system and state politics. Albeit 
it had its organizational and cultural structure, and possessed a kind 
of political structure that was different from state politics. Likewise, 
Rothschild-Whitt (1979) studied five collective work organizations that 
were successful to realize wholly different values in her assessment. These 
work organizations operated on their pertinent economic bases. Both 
IAF and the work organizations scrutinized in Rothschild-Whitt (1979) 
represented and defined different, if not new, relations of production 
that suited the productive forces within. They represented and defined 
a mode of production in which relations of production and productive 
forces harmonized. 

The above assessment has demonstrated that modern studies on social 
movements and movement organizations have been featured by dialecti- 
cal analysis, be they the Marxist dialectical materialism or modern theory 
of organization. It has revealed the critical determinants for social move- 
ments and movement organizations to endure long-lasting successes, 
summarized in the following propositions. The first two are primarily 
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the reaffirmed Marxist manifestos, synthesized principles of dialectical 
materialism and historical materialism, further substantiated by an exami- 
nation of revolutionary committees, vis-a-vis the Paris Commune and 
other movement organization. The next two offer specific perspectives 
enthused by the revolutionary committee movement and other rebellion 
social movements. While similar to modern theory of organization in 
deviating from the iron law of the Weber-Michels model, the third prop- 
osition pursues a different line. While being consistent with the Marxist 
historical materialism, the fourth proposition addresses contemporary 
issues arising from contemporary events one century after the formation 
of Marxist analysis. 

Firstly, there must be an economic base, a solid foundation for the 
corresponding organizational structure. In the case of organs of state 
power or governing bodies of a country or region, the organizational 
structure is the political and legal superstructure. Secondly, the organi- 
zational structure and/or the superstructure must manoeuvre punctually 
for its defined relations of production, in harmony with its correspond- 
ing productive forces, to transform and advance the economic base. 
Successful communist movements and guerrilla wars that led to the 
seizure of power had all possessed substantial economic bases, which 
were punctually transformed to dominate the whole country or region. 
Examples included, among others, Vietnam, Laos, and unmistakeably, 
China itself in 1949. Likewise, successful social movements and move- 
ment organizations all possessed their own economic base, with defined 
relations of production and corresponding productive forces in their 
mode of production. They succeeded despite the fact that they did not 
constitute a kind of superstructure itself. They operated under a state 
superstructure imposed upon them, albeit they had their own, featured 
organizational, cultural and political structure. Thirdly, in a different line 
with the modern theory of organization that challenges the iron law of 
conservative transformation of organizations, the analysis suggests that 
goal shifts in neither a conservative direction nor a radical direction 
determines the future development and existence of a movement organi- 
zation. It is diminishing goals, diminishing in numbers and in meanings, 
radical or conservative, that lead to the decline and extinction of a social 
movement organization. This was evident with revolutionary commit- 
tees. When revolutionary committees failed to differentiate their goals 
with the goals of their predecessor organizations they had replaced, their 
very existence was called into question. 
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Fourthly, there can be none or more than one communist party for 
a successful mass social movement. It has become evident that the root 
cause of the failure of the Paris Commune was the absence of an eco- 
nomic base of its own on which the superstructure could be founded. 
Fighting on several fronts, militarily and politically, the Paris Commune, 
unlike the Russian October Revolution, was not offered a histori- 
cal opportunity to seize and transform the economic base in its short 
life. On the other hand, success does neither have to be achieved and 
maintained by one communist party in a monopoly position, which was 
the Stalin mode of socialist countries and was never supposed by Marx 
and Engels. More than one communist party can also lead competi- 
tively and jointly a social movement and lead it to victory, so that the 
existence of an organization or party in the orthodox form of commu- 
nist party is not a necessity for the success of mass social movements; 
and more than one communist party is in no way contradictory to 
communist principles, in theory and in practice. This is evident by the 
Nepalese case. Currently, there are several communist parties, includ- 
ing Unified Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist), Communist Party of 
Nepal (Maoist) and Communist Party of Nepal (UML), evolved from a 
series of mergers, splits and reorganizations of various communist parties 
in Nepal. One can hardly remember how they and their names evolved 
and changed, much like the revolts organizations in China during the 
Cultural Revolution period. Intra-party struggles are rare and negligible 
consequently. Fractions would have left the party to form a new party 
or join the forces with another party before being accused of conduct- 
ing anti-party activities and purged, if they existed and felt intolerable. 
Most of them carried out armed struggles and engaged in guerrilla wars 
to seize power, just as the CPC and PLA did before 1949. They have 
been governing parties, largest parties in the Constituent Assembly, and/ 
or in a coalition government ever since the overthrow of the monarchy 
and the establishment of the republic in 2008. They work and compete 
with each other; they work and compete with non-communist parties in 
a parliamentary democracy. Pushpa Kamal Dahal, known as Prachanda, 
Chairman of Unified Communist Party of Nepal, was elected Prime 
Minister in 2008, the first election after the monarchy was abolished 
but he resigned as Prime Minister in May the next year. Prachanda was 
elected Prime Minister again on August 3, 2016 after his predecessor 
resigned from his position. With the largest and third largest elected par- 
ties in the Constituent Assembly being two communist parties, Nepal 
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is truly a communist democracy. With the second largest party being a 
non-communist party, Nepal is truly a non-communist democracy. The 
Nepalese case conforms to dialectical materialism vividly that everything 
has a self-contradictory character, containing within itself its own oppo- 
site, with which it exists and changes (Engels 1878). It is a truly contem- 
porary democracy undeniable by the west and east alike. The communist 
victory in Nepal was the latest and the only successful case of commu- 
nist movements since the 1980s, against a background of the downfalls 
of the Soviet mode of communism. The Nepalese mode of communism 
was also what Mao Zedong, who envisaged the inevitable failure of the 
Soviet mode of communism, intended for revolutionary committees. 
The inevitable failure of the Soviet mode of communism was rooted in 
an impossible mode of production that led to an unsustainable economic 
base and an undemocratic superstructure featured by direct ruling of the 
communist party. Follow up 40 years on, when afar and asunder.3 

So, revolutionary committees could have prevailed in dialectical analy- 
sis, be it the Marxist dialectical materialism and historical materialism, or 
modern theory of organization. They possessed both of the economic 
base and the political and legal superstructure, the two necessities of 
society. They had not prevailed but lessons can be and must be learned, 
as there are contradictory elements within every social entity and process, 
which can’t be negated entirely. They had not prevailed because they had 
not manoeuvred punctually to establish the new relations of production 
while attempting to abolish and reform the old relations of production, 
and they lost drive to innovate productive forces. Faced up with dimin- 
ishing goals and goals with diminishing meanings, revolutionary com- 
mittees became stagnated as a mass social movement and reverted to the 
‘norm’ as superstructure and base. A movement organization endorsed 
from above and supported by the masses, it lacked a transformed mid- 
dle, the idle but resistant bureaucrats sticking to their orthodox doc- 
trine. Nonetheless, revolutionary committees were the unprecedented 
peacetime communist mass movement aimed at re-seizing power by 
the masses from bureaucratic capitalists, after the seeming success of 
the communist party in seizure of power. It was also Mao Zedong’s 
last attempt to prevent the socialist cause in China from regressing to 
the orthodox Soviet mode of socialism, mode of production, economic 
planning and state control, with the Soviet protocol of communist 
party governance. The dialectical interactions between the orthodox 
Soviet superstructure and economic base were leading the Soviet mode 
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of socialist economy and communist party’s authoritarian ruling to an 
inevitable collapse. As such, revolutionary committees were his means to 
transform and reform both the political and legal superstructure and the 
economic base. The transformation process was meant to be a dialecti- 
cal process conforming to the law of the transformation of quantity into 
quality. Nonetheless, no qualitative transformation was accomplished in 
the end, though the processes of change were neither gradual nor even, 
but rapid and abrupt. 

The mode of governance of revolutionary committees and the assess- 
ment on modes of governance help devise reforms on governance 
approaches and future modes of governance. The assessment and propo- 
sitions apply to general organizations, being most pertinent to organs of 
state power or governing bodies of a country or region though. Above 
all, they point to a mode of governance by communist parties that is 
entirely different from the orthodox Soviet mode of directly ruling of 
the communist party in a monopoly position. Revolutionary commit- 
tees initiated the governing through parliament experiment for com- 
munist establishments, which has been taken on in Nepal successfully. 
Governing through parliament is the feasible mode of governance for 
general democracy and communist democracy alike, upon which further 
reflections can be pondered and further progresses can be achieved. 

Revolutionary committees swept through all over China 50 years ago 
and possessed supremacy in local governance in their early heydays. They 
emerged from Mao Zedong’s venturing practice to reform the coun- 
try’s governance mechanism embedded in the superstructure and the 
base, at a time when governance at all levels had become bureaucratic 
and out of touch with ordinary people following 17 years in the reign. 
Inspired by the Paris Commune for self and collective governance, they 
were established through destroying the old bureaucratic establishment 
to achieve the eradication of hierarchy and social status. Although west- 
ern parliamentary democracy is claimed to be non-proletarian, revolu- 
tionary committees mimicked and resembled parliamentary democracy in 
essence and design, contrary to the Soviet traditions. It can be inferred 
from the above analysis that Mao Zedong favoured the west more than 
the Soviet. He favoured liberal governance more than the Soviet style 
of governance. Indeed, he loathed the Soviet style of governance that 
was deeply rooted in China since the communist takeover in 1949. At 
the first opportunity, he and his liberal comrades opened the door to the 
west by inviting President Nixon of the US, number one imperialist and 
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bourgeois enemy, to visit China. This was unthinkable for the orthodox 
communist party officials even at the time of Nixon’s visit. By denounc- 
ing the Soviet Communist Party as revisionist, Mao Zedong had effec- 
tively promoted the Soviet to the number one enemy, not only in 
military terms but also in ideological terms. At the same time, town and 
rural township enterprises mushroomed, taking some economic activities 
out of the planning system and the state domain. This heralded a sys- 
tematic approach to reforming the economic base, mode of production, 
relations of production and productive forces, as against the Soviet-type 
economic restructuring typified by constant alternations between cen- 
tralization and decentralization in state planning systems. According to 
dialectical materialism, everything has a self-contradictory character, con- 
taining within itself its own opposite (Engels 1878). Processes of change 
take place because of contradictions, the conflicts between the different 
elements that are embodied in social processes. The bipolar essence of 
all things manifests itself in change, which is a process of transforma- 
tion of something from its original state through a series of intermediate 
variations into its opposite. These apply to the revolutionary committee 
exactly as to anything else, as an entity and/or a process. 

Revolutionary committees were venturing experiments on reforms of 
governance approaches. Future reforms of governance approaches and 
design of modes of governance can benefit from the ventures of revo- 
lutionary committees, be they the successes or failures. The communist 
victory in Nepal has proven that a mode of governance by communist 
parties that differs from the orthodox Soviet mode is feasible and prom- 
ising. Indeed, the Nepalese communist movement has been inspired by 
Mao Zedong’s rebellious beliefs of the people’s war and revolutionary 
committees: the former for seizing power, and the latter for govern- 
ing the country and sustaining the governance. The Nepalese mode of 
governance by Nepalese communist parties is governing through parlia- 
ment. It is also a mode of governance adopted by revolutionary com- 
mittees and advocated by Mao Zedong. Nepalese communist parties 
may be elected out of office one day in future. But it won’t be perma- 
nent,* unlike the communist parties in Eastern European countries. It 
can only motivate Nepalese communist parties to improve themselves 
and to serve their people better. It helps eradicate corruption and incom- 
petence. As the governing party of the People’s Republic seemed to 
find itself once again on the cross road of governance approaches,” it is 
desirable to adopt an informed approach to studying varied modes of 
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governance, among others, revolutionary committees. The revolution- 
ary committee movement and revolutionary committees had impacted 
the People’s Republic on such a scale, which neither the proponents nor 
the opponents of the Cultural Revolution and the revolutionary commit- 
tee movement can deny. It is archaeologically irresponsible to disregard 
the historic role and the historical existence of revolutionary commit- 
tees. The revolutionary committee movement and revolutionary com- 
mittees provided organization theorists, sociologists, political scientists, 
economists and historians with rich materials for scrutiny, advancing their 
respective disciplines and interdisciplinary studies. 


NOTES 


1. Marx (1859) said in Preface to A Contribution to the Critique of Political 


Economy that: ‘In the social production of their existence, men inevitably 
enter into definite relations, which are independent of their will, relations 
of production which correspond to a definite stage of development of their 
material productive forces. The sum total of these relations of produc- 
tion constitutes the economic structure of society, the real foundation, on 
which rises a legal and political superstructure and to which correspond 
definite forms of social consciousness’. 

. While the west calls it communist, it is known as socialist in countries like 
the former Soviet Union, Soviet bloc countries, China, Vietnam, and so 
on. The two words are used interchangeably here, though ‘socialist /social- 
ism’ is more referred to the economy, and ‘communist/communism’ to 
the ideology and party rulings. 

. A general election for the Constituent Assembly was held in Nepal on 
April 10, 2008. Unified Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist) won 220 
out of 575 elected seats and was the single largest party in the Constituent 
Assembly. With Communist Party of Nepal (UML) securing 103 seats, the 
combined number of communist members in the Constituent Assembly 
exceeded 50%. This was 40 years apart from the revolutionary movement 
that swept China between 1967 and 1968. 

. The word ‘permanent’ is not to mean ‘forever’. For example, in the case of 
the permanent secretary of the foreign office, it means that the post holder 
won't be changed when the governing party and the opposition change 
the role, but the post holder won't be occupying the post forever. This 
particularly applies to the “permanent revolution” of Trotsky and the “con- 
tinuous revolution” of Mao Zedong. None of them lasted. The former 
might never happened. 
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5. Refer to Hu (2012) where he, as a stepping down general secretary of 
CCCPC, was quoted as saying “we follow neither the closed-door stagnant 
timeworn track, nor a banner-alternation wicked trail. 
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